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Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy-Director of the International Labour 
Ofifce, recently returned from a visit of two months to Canada 
and the United States. 

During his stay in Canada he was very cordially received by 
the Dominion Government at Ottawa, and after spending some 
time in the industrial cities of Montreal and Toronto, he visited 
the three wheat-growing provinces, Manitoba, Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan, where he was able to obtain first-hand information 
as to the effects of the agricultural depression and its international 
repercussions. In the United States he spent the greater part of 
his time in Washington, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. 
He had opportunities of discussing the unemployment problem 
with the President and several members of his Cabinet, with 
responsible officials in various Government Departments, as well 
as with leading representatives of finance and industry, and of 
the labour movement. He found everywhere a great interest in 
the work of the Office and a keen appreciation of the contribution 
which the League of Nations and the International Labour Organ- 
isation were called upon to make to the study of the causes and 
remedies of the present economic depression. 

On his return, he presented to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, at its meeting which opened in 
Geneva on 28 January, a preliminary report embodying his prin- 
cipal observations on the depression and its social effects in the 
two countries visited. No aitempt was made in the short space 
available to offer any profound analysis of the economic situation 
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and its consequences ; but it was thought that it might be useful 
to bring out some of the more salient features of the situation 
viewed from a social standpoint. The passages of this report 
which are of most general interest for readers of the Review 
have been extracted from it and are given below. 


T WAS with the double object of preserving touch with one 
of the most important States Members of the Organisation, 
and of obtaining some first-hand information as to the industrial 
and social developments in North America that I visited Canada 
and the United States from 24 October to 12 December 1930. 


Even now, after eleven years of the existence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, the degree to which the rapid 
development of communications and the universal application 
of mechanical methods in industry and agriculture have inter- 
nationalised the whole basis of the social fabric is only beginning 
to be imperfectly appreciated. With no part of the world is 
intimate contact more necessary at the present time than with 
these two great countries of North America. Their agricultural, 
industrial and financial importance is so great in the general 
scheme of the world’s economy that no correct understanding 
can be achieved of the grave international problems with which 
the world is now wrestling without closely following the momen- 
tous developments which are taking place across the Atlantic. 
Moreover, it is impossible to view them in their true proportions 
through the medium of newspapers, books and statistics. Though 
documentary study gives the elements of the picture, it cannot 
be seen as a composite whole with its lights and shades without 
some acquaintance with the historical and psychological back- 
ground, which give the facts their true significance. One other 
point needs emphasising. No one would now question the 
immense influence exercised by America on Europe, but without 
visiting America it is hardly possible to realise the extent of the 
reciprocal influence which present conditions in Europe exercise 
on America. From an international standpoint it is of the first 
importance to appreciate how closely the economic fortunes of 
the two continents are linked and how indispensable their 
intimate co-operation has become. That is perhaps the most 
outstanding impression that a visit to Canada and the United 
States must imprint on the mind of a European observer at 
the present time. 


THE ECONOMIC DEPRESSION IN NORTH AMERICA 


CANADA 


Unemployment 


As in every country, the subject of unemployment was upper- 
most in the minds of the Canadian authorities, and everywhere 
energetic steps were being taken to cope with it. It was cal- 
culated that at the end of October the total number of those 
wholly without work was about 175,000, which was an excess 
of about 115,000 over the normal figure at that season. Seeing 
how bad the times are everywhere, this may be regarded as a 
comparatively small total for a country of the size and industrial 
importance of Canada. In industrial centres like Toronto, 
Hamilton and Montreal, it was naturally felt most severely, but 
the amount of distress and unemployment was proportionately 
much less than in the great industrial areas of the United States. 
This may be judged by the fact that whereas the American 
employment index. fell from 98.3 in October 1929 to 78.6 in 
October 1930, in Canada the fall in the same period was only 
from 124.6 to 112.9, i.e. about 10 per cent., as against 20 per 
cent. in the United States. The Dominion Government had 
pushed an appropriation of 24 million dollars through Parliament 
in August, which was being used partly to finance construction 
work on the railways and elsewhere that would not otherwise 
have been put in hand until later, partly to assist poor relief 
in equal proportion to the contributions of the provincial and 
municipal Governments, and partly to promote municipal works, 
of which half the cost was to be evenly divided between the 
Dominion and the Province. By these measures it was hoped 
and expected to reduce the amount of unemployment to normal 
proportions during the winter, and to keep the whole problem 
within reasonable bounds ; but an unknown factor is introduced 
into the situation by the considerable number of Canadians 
returning from the United States, where they have lost their jobs. 
During the last ten years about 1,000,000 Canadians are believed 
to have crossed the border to seek employment in the United 
States. Many of them are now coming back to look for work 
in Canada, and form a potential addition to the total number 
of unemployed, which cannot be reckoned in advance. 

As might be expected, one result of the crisis has been to 
provoke a great deal of discussion of unemployment insurance. 
Hitherto the view has prevailed that in a young country with 
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such wide opportunities and undeveloped resources the time is 
not yet ripe. There is now, however, a strong disposition in 
many quarters to revise this opinion. In the face of the acute 
problem which is presented by the unemployed, official and 
employers’ circles are beginning to consider whether some system- 
atic and comprehensive method of dealing with this industrial 
disease has not become indispensable. It is generally recognised 
that under modern conditions society and industry are bound 
to accept some measure of responsibility for the protection of 
the individual against involuntary idleness; and it would not 
be surprising if first experiments in unemployment insurance 
were initiated in Canada in the near future. . 


The Agricultural Depression 


Nowhere are the paradoxical effects of the world depression 
more strikingly illustrated or more acutely felt than in the great 
grain provinces of Canada. The Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan comprise about 757,000 square miles, more 
than the aggregate area of France, Germany. Italy and Spain. 
Much of this land is still unexplored and unexploited, but the 
progress made in producing grains which can be brought to 
fruition in a short summer season is extending the frontier of 
cultivation steadily northwards. The population of these Pro- 
vinces was 2,066,000 in 1926, but they are one of the principal 
wheat granaries of the world. In 1928 Canada _ produced 
70,750,000 quarters of wheat, of which the three Provinces con- 
tributed 68,125,000 quarters and of which about 50,000,000 
quarters were exported. The countries which take most of 
this huge surplus are Great Britain, France and Germany, from 
which it will be readily understood how much Western Canada 
is dependent on European conditions for its prosperity. The 
effect of the world-wide depression has been to reduce wheat 
prices far below the average cost of production. A substantial 
part of the 1929 crop still remains in the granaries. The 1930 
crop is still unsold, with the result that the farmer in Western 
Canada is everywhere in a serious position and in some cases 
suffering acute distress. Because there are millions of workless 
men and women in Europe, who are short of bread because they 
have no money with which to buy, the Canadian farmer is often 
confronted with serious anxiety. The Canadian elevators are 
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bursting with grain, yet there was never perhaps more want 
in the world since it became civilised. Europe could produce 
much that Canada needs and purchase its grain in exchange ; 
but there appears to be no present means of equating Canada’s 
need to sell with Europe’s need to buy. So, great numbers 
of European workers are “ starving in the sight of plenty”, to 
use the current phrase used to describe the similar situation 
which exists in the United States, while the Canadian farmer 
has produced so much that he cannot sell it at a price which 
repays his outlay. A more conclusive example could hardly 
be found of the interdependence of Europe and America or of 
the complete dislocation of international trade which is crippling 
the world at this moment. 


Agricultural Rationalisation 


There is also one other factor, which promises to produce 
far-reathing consequences both in Canada and the United States, 
namely, the progressive rationalisation of agriculture. Mechan- 
isation has already diminished the amount of labour required 
on the farm in astonishing proportions during the past few 
years... The American experience will be mentioned later. In 
Canada it has already created a considerable amount of unem- 
ployment by eliminating work on which large numbers of men 
formerly relied for wages to help them through the winter. 
The invention of the “combine”, a machine which both cuts 
and threshes the grain, and which operated by. two men can 
harvest as much as 40 acres a day, has been mainly responsible 
for this displacement of labour. A large farm which formerly 
took on 30 men in the spring and a further 120-150 during the 
harvest now employs only 14 men throughout the year. An 
average small farm will employ 2-3 men instead of 8-10. These 
are just typical cases which could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Roughly speaking, every combine deprives at least 5 men of a 
harvest job, so that the average expectation of harvest employ- 
ment is 20 days in the year instead of 50-60. As a consequence, 
whereas the railways used to transport thousands of men annually 
from the eastern cities to reap the crops on the prairies, no 
harvest trains have been run during the last two years, though 


in detail in another article in this Review : “ More 


1 This question is dis 
Mechanisation in Agriculture”, by L. E. MATTHAE!. 
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the crops were up to the average level. As the Minister of 
Labour of one Province put it, “ We have now too many people, 
because there is no work for them ”—and that in a territory 
of great wealth with a population of little more than 2 to the 
square mile. 

The machine is also creating another tendency, which like- 
wise threatens to accelerate the depopulation of the land. To 
repay its capital cost and to give it sufficient scope for its 
capacity, large-scale farming is becoming more and more neces- 
_sary. Some large industrialised farms are now springing up 
under syndicated management, and as the small farmer becomes 
progressively unable to compete with the larger units, that is 
to say, with the prices which the economies of unified manage- 
ment and mechanical operation on a large scale are able to 
offer, the industrialisation of agriculture is bound to extend. 
The tendency in this direction is further stimulated by the fear 
of Russian competition based on similar large-scale methods 
supplemented by low-paid labour. 

The general effect of agricultural rationalisation has inevit- 
ably been to diminish wage-earning employment, and to many 
small farmers it is presenting the alternative either of quitting the 
land altogether after disposing of their holdings for what they 
can get, or else of abandoning wheat cultivation for dairy-farm- 
ing or mixed farming, which in some districts is unsuitable 
owing to want of water or other circumstances. In self-defence 
the farmers have formed co-operative selling organisations known 
as “ pools’, though owing to the disastrous fall in the price of 
wheat they are faced with considerable difficulties. In any 
case it appears that even in a country with the vast agricultural 
resources of Canada and with so small a population to its acreage, 
the land at present offers very meagre facilities as a remedy 
for urban unemployment. 


The Effect on Immigration 


It is but the natural consequence of this situation that there 
is a strong reaction against immigration. | Unemployment in 
the cities has reinforced the objections of the trade unions to 
the admission of foreign labour, which threatened to increase 
the competition for the jobs available and to debase the standard 
of living by accepting lower wages. The replacement of manual 
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by mechanical labour on the farms is leading the provincial: 
authorities in the agrarian regions to look askance at immigrants, 
for whom there is little work and who may easily become a. 
charge on the public funds. As a consequence there is a general 
tendency at the present time to discourage all immigration of 
wage earners, whether industrial or agricultural, and to limit 
admission to those alone who have sufficient capital to render 
them self-supporting. This is a striking reversal of the belief 
on which Canadian policy was formerly based—that the best 
method of developing an undeveloped land was to attract new 
citizens, who would at the same time extend the area of its 
cultivation and broaden the market for its home industries. 
This restrictive view of immigration will probably not survive 
the present depression, but in view of the changed conditions 
in agriculture it is unlikely that the future demand for immigra- 
tion in Canada will reach recent levels for a considerable time 
to come. 


THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States it was clear that the depression is pre- 
occupying the public mind almost to the exclusion of all other 
topics. The social consciousness of the American nation is 
deeply stirred by the widespread distress which has overtaken 
considerable sections of the industrial and the farming popula- 
tion alike. The impression made is perhaps all the deeper by 
contrast with the unexampled prosperity which the country en- 
joyed until little more than twelve months ago. The search 
for causes, palliatives and remedies is being actively prosecuted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for there is no region and no 
part of the community which is not feeling the direct effects 
of the slump more or less acutely. Opinions and beliefs on 
political, economic and social questions are in process of under- 
going drastic analysis and revision. Policies which were regarded 
as axiomatic and unchangeable a few years ago are now being 
subjected to critical examination. The average American is 
accustomed to react quickly and vigorously to the plain teachings 
of events. When his business is going badly, he is prepared to 
scrap his old notions and old machines, if he thinks that new 
ones will give him better results. There are signs that he is 
now on the way to applying the same method in national affairs. 
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Ideas which would have been rejected by common consent a 
few years ago are now receiving careful consideration and in 
particular the need and possibilities of international co-operation 
are being re-examined. 


The Extent of Unemployment 


No accurate estimate of the number of unemployed can be 
given, because there is no machinery by which unemployment 
statistics can be obtained. There is no national system of 
employment offices and even the various indexes of factory 
employment are based on too narrow a survey to make them 
completely reliable. Moreover, though they give a fairly good 
indication of the expansion and contraction of employment in 
industry, they only cover part of the ground, as they do not 
touch the large class of commercial and office workers, who are 
suffering quite as much from the existing depression as the 
manual workers. Nevertheless, despite the absence of precise 
figures, it is not difficult to obtain a general idea of the gravity 
of the unemployment situation. | 


In the first place, the Department of Labour’s index of 
factory employment has dropped by more than 20 per cent. in 
the last year. In the State of New York it was lower in December 
than at any previous time since the index was first started in 
1914. The Bureau of Labour Statistics on returns covering 
13,613 manufacturing establishments calculated that by Septem- 
ber employment had fallen by 19.6 per cent. as compared with 
September 1929, and the total amount paid in wages by 28.4 per 
cent., an indication that a good deal of short time is being 
worked. Since September there has been a further decline. The 
American Federation of Labour stated that 22 per cent. of its 
members were out of work in December, and expected a further 
increase in January and February, which are always the slackest 
months. In some trades and in some districts the figure is much 
higher. For instance, between 60 and 70 per cent. of the building 
operatives were out of work in Chicago in November. In one 
great engineering establishment in that city, which normally 
employs 38,000 persons, only 18,000 were then employed, who 
were earning the normal wages of 13,000. The records of pro- 
duction tell the same story. The index published by the Federal 
Reserve Board in its November Bulletin shows the following 
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declines between July 1929 and September 1930 (average for 
1923-1925 = 100) : 
Sept. 


Industry cae 1930 


Iron and steel 

Textiles 

Automobiles 

Boots and shoes 

L ather products 
Rubber tyres and tubes 
Plate glass 

Cement 


» Figure for August. 


It will be seen from these figures that as might be expected 
there has been a considerable variation from industry to industry 
as regards the incidence of the depression. Since they were 
collected, there was a further decline in many industries towards 
the end of the year, though the impression was gaining ground 
in December that the bottom had been reached and slow recovery 
might be expected next spring. 

A further indication is furnished by the numbers recorded in 
the principal industrial cities, though here again the figures are 
either general estimates or else when based on registrations are 
below the mark, as many of the unemployed do not register, if 
they can help it. 

In New York City (population 6,981,927), the Mayor stated 
that “ Federal statisticians told the public there were less than 
300,000 idle in the city, but the Labour Organisations reported 
to the State Department of Labour that the number of the 
unemployed ranged from 700,000 to 800,000”. The New York 
Junior Board of Trade and Transportation reckoned the number 
as 600,000 at the end of November. 

In the State of Illinois, Mr. Cohen, Director of the State 
Department of Labour, stated in October that the estimated 
number of unemployed amounted to 400,000. The great 
majority were in Chicago (population 3,375,329), which city 
Mr. Philip R. Clarke, Chairman of the Governor’s Commission on 
Unemployment, stated to have 250,000 out of work in November. 

In Detroit (population 1,573,985), the Mayor’s Unemployment 
Committee had on 1 December registered 90,000 as totally 
unemployed. 

In Philadelphia (population 1,964,430), the estimated number 
was 150,000. Similar figures could be found for other industrial 
cities. 
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As has been already said, no. total figure is available. The 
latest official estimate given by Colonel Woods is between four: 
and five million out of work. But taking account of the fact 
that the normal figure for unemployment in good times is 
estimated at from 1% to two million* and of the sharp declines 
in employment and production indicated above, it may even be 
that the higher estimate given in some quarters of between five 
and six million is not very wide of the mark, for it has to be 
remembered that, in addition to the industrial workers, salaried 
employees of all sorts are suffering severely from unemploy- 
ment, as well as persons formerly occupied as dealers, salesmen, 
restaurant and garage employees, etc. * 


Remedial Measures 


No Federal and little State organisation exists for dealing 
with unemployment. In normal times its worst consequences 
are mitigated by charitable funds of one kind or another. In the 
present emergency the State or municipal authorities have taken 


active measures to provide or to procure large funds to be spent 
on food and clothing, and to organise their distribution through 
the official services. The American public has responded with 
generosity to the appeals which have been issued. In New York 
a fund of $8,000,000 is being collected, in Chicago $5,000,000, 
and corresponding sums in other cities. 

In the absence of any system of insurance or other organisa- 
tion for assisting the unemployed the problem is aggravated in 
the great urban centres by the heavy influx of workless men 


1 NATIONAL Bureau oF Economic Researca: Recent Economic Changes 
in the United States : Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment ; Including the Reports of a Special Staff 
of the Bureau of Economic Research, p. 879. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929 

2 This estimate seems to be confirmed by the result of the enquiry undertaken 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on behalf of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Unemployment in the first week of December 1930. This 
survey covered 213,787 families, comprising about 900,000 people, of whom 350,000 
were wage or salary earners. It indicated that of these 23 8 per cent. were totally 
unemployed, and that 21 per cent. were employed part-time. 

On this basis, the Committee calculated that the total number of wholly unem- 
ployed persons was between four and a half and five millions, or roughly about 
10 per cent. of the total number of persons with gainful occupations. This figure 
is based on the assumption that the unemployment in the 46 cities surveyed consti- 
tutes 40 per cent. of the total unemployment in the United States, which was the 
case in April, but it is possible, perhaps even probable, that the percentage of 
unemployment in smaller towns and in the country districts increased towards 
the end of the year as the depression deepened and widened. If this were the case, 
a figure approximating to six millions would not be improbable. 
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who come in from the surrounding districts in the hope of 
obtaining relief which is not available in their own localities. 
Relief, however, does not go beyond bare necessities and is 
limited to those who are known to be in a state of destitution. 
In New York it is estimated that 20 per cent. of the unemployed 
were in this condition in December and that at least $2,000,000 a 
month would be required to provide for them. It was feared 
that destitution would increase as the winter advanced. 

In addition to the distress in the cities the farmers are also 
suffering in the districts affected by the drought and by the 
rapid fall in prices, which for wheat and cotton have declined 
by 40 per cent. in two years. The Red Cross has raised $5,000,000 
for their relief, and the Department of Agriculture is assisting 
them to purchase seed and feeding stuffs for their animals, 
though the Senate is urging that further sums should be voted 
for direct relief. 

Very large sums of money are also being spent on public 
works. The Federal, State, and Municipal Authorities are actively 
engaged in pushing forward building, road construction and 
other public projects in order to afford work to the unemployed. 
The President asked Congress for an appropriation of from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 for this purpose, a sum which was 
promptly voted. The President’s Emergency Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Colonel Arthur Woods, is vigorously en- 
deavouring to stimulate and to co-ordinate similar activities in 
every State of the Union. Railways and other public utility 
organisations increased their programmes by anticipating future 
needs to the extent of $700,000,000 for the past year. Indeed, 
there is no lack of effort and good will to cope with the problem 
which the crisis has created. The resources of the community. 
are being freely expended in finding jobs and money for relief. 
Whereas in the past it was not so generally recognised that 
society and industry had a responsibility for the welfare of the 
unemployed, this responsibility is now universally admitted in 
the words addressed by the President to Congress: “ We have 
as a nation a definite duty to see that no deserving person in 
our country suffers from hunger or cold.” 


Suggestions for Future Measures 


As might be expected, a great deal of thought is being 
devoted not only to the means for coping with the existing 
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situation but also for preventing its recurrence. Hitherto, 
American sentiment has been strongly opposed to the notion of 
unemployment insurance, or even to the establishment of public 
employment offices, though they exist in some of the States. 
This attitude was part of the individualistic philosophy which 
has hitherto prevailed throughout American life. The length 
and depth of the present depression, however, seem to be modify- 
ing general opinion. The view is certainly gaining ground that 
some more permanent provision must be made to meet un- 
employment in the future. On the one hand, the American 
Federation of Labour has pronounced in favour of a national 
system of public employment exchanges and a Bill for this 
purpose has been introduced into Congress by Senator Wagner. 
Further than this, however, the question of unemployment 
insurance in some shape or form is being widely discussed. In 
some portions of industry experiments in this direction have 
already been established. The best known of these is the joint 
system of unemployment insurance set up by the employers and 
the trade unions in the clothing industry in Chicago and New 
York, which has rendered valuable service during the present 
depression. Schemes have also been put into operation by the 
General Electric Company, one of the largest enterprises in the 
United States, and by a few other firms, but all these schemes 
together do not affect 200,000 persons. Some of the trade unions 
also afford out-of-work benefit to their members, but they do 
not cover a large proportion of the whole labour population. 
Wider projects are now being considered for establishing insur- 
ance schemes on a State or an industrial basis. There is still a 
good deal of opposition to expenditure of public money for this 
purpose but the difficulty of securing adequate organisation 
without official intervention is being increasingly realised. 

On this point a report just issued by Industrial Relations 
Counselors draws attention to “ the need of systematic measures 
of protection against the hazard of unemployment as a social 
expedient as well as a factor in stabilising general business 
conditions ”. 

After surveying the plans already in operation, the report 
concludes that : 


It would seem that a wide coverage of unemployment insurance, 
even in so far as it is an advantage to the individual business, will 
come only through legislation. Representatives of the company 
plan managements consulted on this investigation have expressed 
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an almost unanimous view that while properly planned and adminis- 
tered schemes of unemployment insurance would be an aid to industry, 
their adoption would proceed slowly unless stimulated by legislation. 


Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, the Governor of New York, has 
declared in favour of the principle of insurance, and has con- 
vened a meeting of the Governors of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Ohio for the purpose of 
considering an extensive programme, including “the study of 
unemployment insurance in its broader aspects ”. 

The American Association for Labour Legislation has drafted 
an interesting plan for establishing unemployment insurance by 
industries, the whole burden to be borne by the employer, who 
would contribute 1% per cent. of his wages bill to a common 
fund for his industry to be administered under State supervision. 
An important feature of this scheme, which is prominent in all 
American consideration of the subject, is the idea of giving a 
rebate to employers who can show that they have maintained 
a high level of regular employment in their plants. The trade 
union movement, however, is still divided on the subject of 
compulsory insurance. While it is favoured by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, who have experience of it, it has hitherto been 
epposed by the American Federation of Labour, mainly on the 
ground that it would subject the workers to “the regulation and 
discipline of government”. Opinion was divided, however, 
when the matter was discussed at the Annual Convention in 
October, and it is now the object of study by the Executive. * 

It is difficult to forecast what will be the result of the discus- 
sions now taking place. Any schemes that may be adopted will 
no doubt be devised to meet American conditions, which neces- 
sarily differ in many respects from European, and much will 
depend on the duration of the present depression. But many 
experienced observers believe that the United States, having 
already established workmen’s compensation, is likely to develop 
in the comparatively near future other forms of social insurance, 
including insurance against unemployment, not on a nation-wide 
but on a State basis, in the areas where it is most needed. 


1 It was announced in January that the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labour had decided to endorse proposals for a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, but no particulars of these proposals are available at the time of 
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Wages 


It was commonly believed that the doctrine of high wages 
would not be proof against depression. There have, in fact, been 
wage reductions in various districts, in various industries and in 
various individual plants, but in contrast with what occurred 
during the slump of 1921 there has been no general movement 
towards wage reduction. On the contrary, the employers, and 
particularly the leading employers, have hitherto firmly main- 
tained the view that it is essential to maintain wages at as high 
a level as possible, as upon them depends the purchasing power 
of the people which alone can furnish a market for mass pro- 
duction. The President was accordingly able to state in 
December that “ we have not witnessed the usual reductions of 
wages which have always heretofore marked depressions. The 
index of Union wage scales shows them to be to-day fully up 
to the level of any of the previous three years. In consequence, 
the buying power of the country has been much larger than 
would otherwise have been the case.” 


Three qualifications require to be mentioned, however. In a 
considerable number of instances, particularly perhaps in the 
building trade, men have been induced by want to accept wages 
below the standard rate. There is no record of such transactions, 
but in some parts of the country at any rate they are fairly 
frequent. 

In the second place, the large amount of short time which 
has been worked has enormously reduced earnings, even in cases 
where standard rates are still applied. This means of course 
that the aggregate wage bill, and the purchasing power it 
represents, has been greatly reduced. A well-known statistical 
bureau has calculated that the workers’ income has been reduced 
by 20 per cent. The earnings of labour in 1929 were greater 
both in the aggregate and in proportion to the total national 
income than ever before. “ American industry, in so far as 
domestic markets are concerned, has in its development inextric- 
ably adjusted and adapted itself to the need of this dominant 
section of the population and satisfactory earnings of industrial 
enterprises are absolutely dependent upon maintenance of the 
ability of wage earners to spend it normally on prosperity 
levels.” 
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' Accordingly, a reduction, which is estimated as equivalent to 
“$9,000,000,000 over one year, is a serious factor in the situation, 
yas it means that a far larger proportion of the workers’ income 
is now devoted to necessaries and a smaller proportion to non- 
essentials. If there should be a permanent reduction of the 
workers’ standard of living, the maintenance of the production 
of articles whose sale depended largely on the margin over and 
above necessaries on the wage-earners’ budget will be seriously 
prejudiced. 

Moreover, the fact that many American manufactures are 
now competing with those of other countries in the world’s 
markets brings American standards of wages and living into 
direct competition with those of foreign countries. This, again, 
may present an alternative in some industries between a lower 
wage scale, or increased mechanisation with a smaller number 
of workers. 

A third element in the situation is the decline in the cost of 
living. This has so far not taken place proportionately to the 
‘lowering of wholesale commodity prices. By August 1930, 
wholesale prices had fallen by 14 per cent. as compared with 
the previous year. Food prices had also declined by about 
‘10 per cent., while those of clothing and some other articles had 
also fallen. There had been little change, however, in the cost 
of fuel and housing. If, as is probable, rents and retail prices 
adapt themselves to lower levels, some reduction in nominal 
wages may be expected to follow, but in the end the American 
workers’ standard of life may not be reduced, especially in view 
of the prevailing conviction that wage cuts should be avoided, 
‘if possible, except in one or two industries where wages are 
believed to be abnormally high. 


Hours 


Owing to the large amount of short time which is now being 
worked, hours have necessarily been greatly reduced. The 
question which is now being vigorously debated is whether 
shorter hours will not be permanently necessary in many indus- 
tries in view of the vastly increased capacity of mechanical 
production. The American Federation of Labour believes that 
the only preventive of extensive unemployment in the future lies 
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in the adoption of the 40-hour week, and the provision of holi- 
days with pay. While employers are by no means generally 
prepared to accept this view, and most of them would probably 
be strongly opposed to it at the present time, there is nevertheless 
a growing tendency among them to believe that a further 
shortening of hours will be rendered possible, if not necessary, 
when trade has resumed its normal proportions, owing to the 
enormous strides made in the rate of productivity. 

This is indeed one of the major problems at present confront- 
ing American industry, and in view of the progress made by 
mechanisation and other forms of rationalisation in the rest of 
the world deserves very close attention. 


Rationalisation and Employment 


To deal with this vast and complicated subject adequately in 
a short space is of course impossible, but some of the broader 
facts which are concentrating attention on it may be mentioned. 
Between the years 1919 and 1929, the output per head increased 
in manufacturing industry in the United States by 45 per cent. 
During that period the number of persons employed in manu- 
facture declined from 9,000,000 to 8,100,000. For the first time 
in American experience a great expansion of industrial produc- 
tion was accompanied by a substantial shrinkage in employment. 
The same phenomenon is to be found in mining, railways and 
agriculture. In the former, output per head increased by more 
than 40 per cent., while the number of employed fell by about 
7 per cent., apart from a great increase in the amount of part- 
time work in the bituminous coal industry. Railway efficiency 
likewise increased considerably, yet the numbers employed 
decreased by about 300,000 or 15 per cent. In agriculture, owing 
to the extensive employment of tractors, combines and other 
machines, and to the use of more scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion, the output per worker increased by more than 25 per cent., 
vet, during that time, more than 3,000,000 people left the land 
—a great proportion of whom sought employment in the cities. 
it is true that during that period employment in other occupa- 
tions expanded. Hotels and restaurants, garages, service stations, 
insurance companies, cinemas and other “luxury” or “ semi- 
luxury” trades thrived on the general prosperity. and while 
doing so expanded their personnel. But these are just the trades 
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which are hit first and hardest in bad times. In fact, they 
probably account for a considerable proportion of those now out 
of. work. 

Hitherto, far more importance has been attached to the long- 
run advantages than to the short-run hardships, but in the light 
of the existing unemployment more attention is now being paid 
in the United States to the short-run effects of mechanisation, 
mergers and management efficiency. The detailed studies which 
have so far been made relating to a variety of industries, though 
none of them cover a large number of persons, all agree in 
suggesting that in the majority of cases displacement owing to 
these three causes means at best a fairly long interval in which 
savings are consumed in search of new employment, that the 
new job once found is often at lower wages and offering less 
security, and that for the older man the prospects of obtaining 
anything like equivalent employment, if he belonged to the 
skilled trades, are very precarious. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the aggregate of 
unemployment would be far smaller to-day if technical improve- 
ments, both in industry and agriculture, had proceeded at a less 
rapid rate. However true it may be that rationalisation in the 
long run produces a higher standard of living and promotes the 
progress of civilisation, a belief which the experience of the last 
hundred years may be said to have proved, the question never- 
theless arises whether under modern conditions the hardships 
involved by too rapid technical development may not imply 
purchasing the ultimate advantages which it procures at too 
high a price. It is largely a question of rhythm. It looks as 
if it might be as possible to go too fast as it is to go too slow 
in the matter of rationalisation. As a report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board puts it’, “in recent years the rate 
of progress has been accelerated, and evolution which required 
decades in the nineteenth century may require only one or a 
few years to-day. The whole tempo of industry has been speeded 
up.” This acceleration has produced a double series of con- 
sequences in the United States, both far-reaching in character. 
On the one hand, it has involved a great displacement of labour, 


1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : Lay-off and its Prevention. 1930. 
The National Industrial Conference Board is an important employers’ research 
organisation. 
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which is christened “technological unemployment”; on the 
other, rapid turnover in machinery, which has increased capital 
costs, has tended to over-production and has further diminished 
stability of employment. 


Technological Unemployment. 


In his review of the results of the great survey of American 
economic life completed under the guidance of Mr. Hoover just 
before the depression set in Professor Wesley Mitchell ! described 
the decline in the number of wage-earners due to increased 
efficiency as “ a matter of the gravest concern”. He continues : 


Technical progress is continually made at cost to individuals 
who have committed no fault and committed no avoidable error 
of judgment. No organised plan has been evolved for preventing 
such hardships, aside om the schemes devised by some trade unions 
for tiding their members over mechanical revolutions in their crafts. 
The nations have left the remedy to “natural forces” ; they have 
trusted that the expansion of production, which improvements bring 
about, will presently open new places for the disp workers. 


As long as the wave of prosperity continued, the effects of 
this displacement were not severely felt. Alternative occupa- 
tions were being developed in connection with ancillary trades 
and services, which absorbed many of those who were displaced, 
though it has to be remembered that the average number of 
those without work was reckoned at 2,055,000 or 6.3 per cent. 
of the non-agricultural wage and salary earners in 1927. 

When the depression came, the effects of such displacements 
became quickly perceptible. The slackening of purchasing power 
naturally affected the ancillary occupations among the first, and 
the capacity of the machine, which often was not fully utilised 
even in good times, became more and more adequate to meet 
the reduced demand with fewer and fewer men employed. As 
the late Lord Melchett clearly expressed it?*: 

We have been very rapidly displacing men by improved machinery. 
And as long as we have enough work to absorb those men in new 
enterprises or further enterprises, we do not feel that this phenomenon 
is taking place. But as soon as that ceases and we are on a flat or 


downward curve, we suddenly have the phenomenon of several million 
of people for whom we have no jobs. 


1 Recent Economic Changes, pp. 876-877. 
2 Ibid., p. 879. 
3 Executives Service Bulletin (New York), Dec. 1930. 
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It is becoming generally recognised that some steps must 
be taken to meet this problem. The two remedies most widely 
discussed are some form of unemployment insurance or at least 
a “dismissal wage”, to which reference has been made above, 
or some form of planned production, which will regulate the 
rhythm of production and the introduction of new technical 
processes and in such a way as to stabilise employment. Giving 
evidence before the Senate Committee on Unemployment last 
March, Mr. William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labour, stated that unless employment could be stabilised 
he saw no alternative but unemployment benefit, although, as 
has been mentioned, the Federation is reluctant to accept this 
solution. The same conclusion is adumbrated by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, which suggests the desirability of 
stabilisation on the same grounds‘, namely, that without it 
“unemployment insurance and other forms of state regulation 
of employment relations such as are distasteful to many persons ” 
will receive strong support. 


Stabilisation of Production. 


But stabilisation of production and of employment is not 
easy to attain. It assumes correct forecasting and relatively 
stable competitive conditions. Given the latter, the former is 
perhaps not impossible within broad limits; but it is the same 
rapidity of technical and inventive progress, which creates techno- 
logical unemployment, that makes competitive stability so prob- 
lematical. In the United States, as probably in some other 
countries in a lesser degree, productive capacity has in a number 
of industries outstripped consuming power. Nearly ten years 
ago it was officially calculated that if the labour-saving machinery 
then available was worked full time, it could produce in eight 
months all that could be consumed in twelve. The United States 
Commissioner for Labour Statistics recently stated that if 200 
out of the 1,357 boot and shoe factories in the country worked 
full time, they could satisfy the whole existing demand and 
the remaining 1,157 establishments could be closed down. 
Similarly, 1,487 out of the 6,057 bituminous coal mines could 
produce all the coal that was needed, if ‘they worked 300 days 


1 Op. cit., p. 2. 
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in the year instead of intermittently as at present. In other 
words, competition is so severe and the temptation for fresh 
competitors to enter the field with some new process or new 
machine which will enable them to undersell all rivals is so 
strong, that there is diminished security for both capital and 
labour in some branches of production. In order to protect 
themselves against unforeseen technical advancement ‘which may 
quickly render their plants out of date and unremunerative, 
manufacturers are inclined to demand a return on their capital 
outlay over a very short period. Out of 200 large representative 
firms questioned on this point by the President’s. Economic 
Survey, 43.6 per cent. required new equipment to return its 
costs in two years, and 64.1 per cent. in three years or less.’ 
This rapid turnover presumably means increased costs and the 
allocation of a higher proportion of profits to renewal of plant 
than in former times; but it is inspired by the fear of new 
competition armed with more efficient methods or machinery. 
Further, when an improved process or machine is discovered, 
firms which might have been content to wear out their old 
plant by running it some years longer are often impelled to scrap 
it and to introduce new equipment at considerable expense, lest 
some competitor should steal a march on them. The result is 
usually a further displacement of labour, due not so much to 
the immediate need for greater or cheaper production as to the 
apprehension of competition. 

Of course there is nothing new in this pracess. The advance 
of industry has always been achieved by the replacement of 
older and inferior equipment by newer and better equipment. 
No one would maintain that constant improvement in productive 
methods and power was not in itself desirable. But again there 
seems to be a question of rhythm or tempo. Is it not possible 
that a speed may be achieved which makes a normal economic 
process no longer economic ? It is no doubt in this belief that 
the possibility of limiting production has become an object of 
discussion. Public sentiment in the United States has been 
generally opposed to monopolistic enterprises or combinations 
in restraint of competition, which are prohibited by the anti- 
trust laws. In recent years, however, mergers of various kinds 
have been formed in increasing numbers within the limits of the 


1 Recent Economic Changes, p. 139. 
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law, and at the present time there is a considerable movement 
in favour of revising the law itself. Speaking of the conditions 
in the bituminous coal industry before the Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labour last October, Mr. Hoover 
said: “It is certainly not the purpose of our competitive system 
that it should produce a competition which destroys stability 
in an industry and reduces to poverty all those within it... . 
If our regulatory laws be at fault, they should be revised.” 
The President followed this statement up by recommending “ that 
the Congress institute an enquiry into some aspects of the eco- 
nomic working of these laws”. It is now generally admitted 
that over-production, at any rate in certain industries, is one 
of the causes of the present depression in the United States and 
of the resulting unemployment. It is a logical consequence that 
an attempt should be made to control production and so to 
stabilise employment. This may be possible in some cases where 
the internal market alone is concerned. It is obviously more 
difficult where international trade is involved. The fact that 
a number of international cartels and other similar trade arrange- 


ments already exist, some of which include American participa- 
tion, shows that in the modern world the rhythm of production 
is not merely a national but also an international problem. As 
yet too little attention has perhaps been paid to either its eco- 
nomic or its social aspects. It will probably require deeper 
study in the near future. 


International Considerations 


In the foregoing remarks I have only touched on some of 
the outstanding social problems arising from the present American 
depression. There are many factors which have contributed 
to it, some of them peculiar to the United States, others of an 
international character, to which no reference has been or could 
be made without prolonging this report into a treatise of great 
magnitude. The extent to which the international factors are 
being examined and debated in the United States is, however, 
significant. In his recent Message to Congress, the President 
called attention to “the world-wide over-production of such 
basic commodities as wheat, rubber, coffee, sugar, copper, silver, 
zinc, to some extent cotton and other raw materials”, and to 
the cumulative effect of the fall in prices for these commodities 
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in diminishing the purchasing power of the countries producing 
them, thereby “creating unemployment in all the industrial 
nations”. He also referred to “the political agitation in Asia ; 
revolutions in South America and political unrest in some 
European States ; the methods of sale by Russia of her increas- 
ing agricultural exports to European markets ” as having “con- 
tributed to prolong and deepen the depression”. Further, the 
distribution of gold, international credits and indebtedness, and 
the effects of tariffs have been subjected to widespread discussion 
as further elements prejudicing recovery. Mr. Owen D. Young 
has forcibly demonstrated the need of the United States to export 
its surplus of foodstuffs, raw materials and manufactured pro- 
ducts, if its economic structure is to be maintained. For this 
he considers that American policy in international affairs must 
be “co-operative in spirit”; that American economic policy 
should look to “the economic development of the world as a 
whole and the improvement of living standard and consuming 
power of peoples everywhere ”; that American tariffs and treaties 
should be “ made to evidence that spirit”; but above all that 
peace and good feeling are imperative to economic prosperity.’ 

The result of all these considerations is a growing apprecia- 
tion of the international position which the United States as 
a country with world-wide economic interests now occupies, 
and of the problems relating to the labour standards and pur- 
chasing power of other countries which are involved in the 
maintenance of its own prosperity. As the American Federation 
of Labour has expressed it, “we depend on foreign countries 
for an important part of our trade and the fate of wage earners 
abroad is closely linked with ours.” As the analysis of the 
present crisis advances, its more deep-seated causes appear to 
reside in international rather than local conditions. Whether 
they be financial, economic, industrial or political, they cannot 
be isolated or dealt with successfully inside the frontiers of 
any single nation. 

There appears to be a growing realisation of this fact, both 
in North America and in other parts of the world, which may 
be regarded as the most hopeful augury for dealing with existing 
economic troubles, and with unemployment, the most disastrous 
of their consequences. 


1 The Problem of our American Surplus. 1930. 
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CoNCLUSION 


These summary reflections inspired by some of the pheno- 
mena of the present depression as observed in Canada and the 
United States are not intended to bear any dogmatic character. 
They are rather meant to suggest lines of thought and enquiry, 
which may throw light on the fundamental factors, which are 
determining the world’s economic evolution in this difficult age 
of transition. It is certain that both countries with their vast 
resources, their solid foundations and their vigorous spirit will 
overcome their present difficulties and go forward with fresh 
energy. But in all probability their future development and 
their treatment of social problems will be considerably influenced 
by the experiences of the present crisis. In particular, the restric- 
tion of immigration, which is already being applied, is likely 
to persist for some years owing to the reduced demand for 
labour in both industry and agriculture as the result of mechan- 
isation. This may retard the expansion of their home markets, 
upon whose rapid growth their economic development has so 
largely depended during the past two generations. It may also 
have considerable effects on Europe, if an outlet for its surplus 
population is no longer available. From whatever angle the 
future is regarded, the conclusion seems irresistible that its 
prosperity, whether for Europe or for America, will largely be 
conditioned by the success with which international adjustments 
are effected, not only in the domains of finance, commerce 
and social standards, but also in the field of politics. All these 
spheres of activity are closely bound together, not only nationally 
but internationally. Because that fact is being gradually, though 
as yet dimly, realised, the League and the International Labour 
Organisation have come to play an increasingly important rdéle 
as providing the machinery for international discussion and for 
the elaboration of international solutions of the world’s diffi- 
culties. They will be called upon to apply themselves and adapt 
themselves to tasks of greater magnitude in the future, as the 
pressure of events drives home everywhere the dictum of the 
World Economic Conference that “ prosperity is not something 
that can be enjoyed in small compartments ”. 
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More Mechanisation in Farming’ 
by 


L. E. 
Chief of the Agricultural Service, International Labour Office 


The substitution of machinery for human effort has again 
begun to make great strides in farming during the last few years. 
Some remarkable movements are taking place. Much interest 
and attention have been directed to the new processes, and 
observers have been tempted into some very strong statements 
in forecasting their future effects. “ Now for the first time the 
full incidence of the Industrial Revolution is being felt in 
agriculture Surely social and economic changes most far- 
reaching in character are upon us”, states a writer in a country 
(Canada) in which mechanised agriculture is already firmly 
established.2 “ Oil is doing for agriculture what steam did for 
industry.” * Indeed, the comparison with the early spread of 
mechanisation in manufactures is freely made: the “ industrial 
revolution in agriculture” has been deferred by a century, but 
here it is at last, is the recurring theme of numerous writers. 

At first sight such statements appear exaggerated in view of 
the fact that a quantity of machinery has long been used in 
agriculture. Their justification lies in certain dramatic develop- 
ments of the last few years, which have resulted in an extreme 
rapidity of mechanisation at certain points. For it must be 
understood—and this is an important point—that the tendencies 
to which the present remarks refer are largely confined to certain 


1 Reference may be made here to an earlier article in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XIII, No.3, March 1926, pp. 309-326 : **- The Influence of M whinery 
Acricuit ralCo ditions i N. rth Ane ica”, by Dr. W. A. Ripper. Other refer- 
ences are given in the list of sources at the end of the present article. 

A feature of the last few years has been the despatch, specially from Europe, 
of important enquiry commissions or of single visitors to investigate the cost 
and use of the new agricultural machines, in the United States of America, 
some of the Dominions of the British Empire, and Argentina. Use has been 
made in the present article of the published reports of these enquires, as they are 
apt to express with special emphasis their sense of the astonishing progress which 
is taking place in countries other than their own or other than European. 

2 Canada (6). (For this and similar references see the list of sources at the end 


of the article.) 
® Canada (5). 
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regions ; they are not world-wide tendencies ; they do not, for 
instance, apply to primitive agriculture or to the agriculture of 
the Far East. But as they cover some of the more important 
productive regions of the earth, attention may well be paid to 


them. 
GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SITUATION 
The Coming of the Mobile Machine 


N SPITE of the influential invention, before 1850, of the 
cutting bar for harvesting purposes‘ and in spite of the 
adoption of many other useful devices, the mechanical equip- 
ment of agriculture for many years remained only half complete. 
The machines themselves had been invented and were used, but 
a supply of power to drive them, other than a very moderate 
amount of stationary power, was wanting. It was this immobile 
quality of the power offered to him which irritated the farmer 
and for long deferred the advent of complete mechanisation. 
The farmer preferred a horse with four nimble legs or even the 
slower ox to any form of mechanical monster which could only 
be dragged or placed somewhere with enormous difficulty and 
then stay in just that spot. Steam threshing machines, indeed, 
moved slowly and awkwardly from farm to farm, and heavy 
steam ploughs crept but rarely along the surface of the larger 
farms, but nine-tenths of such mechanical power as was used 
was by the force of circumstances confined to the farm-yard ; 
in the fields cultivation was still almost wholly dependent on 
domestic animals for the dragging and setting into motion of 
what were after all only perfected tools. 

The advent of the light mobile? petrol (gazolene) engine, 
“small, durable, efficient, and easy to manage” %, has altered 
everything. The principle of auto-motion can now be applied 
to every one of those perfected tools on which so much 
inventive labour has been spent in the past; not only can every 
form of agricultural machine now be put into motion cheaply 
and easily, but such machines can also move themselves over 
the ground at a regular rate, without any call on animal power, 


1 RippeE.t (Miscellaneous (1)), p. 312. 

2 Unit d States (11). 

3 Or at any rate portable : this is a stage which sometimes precedes the auto- 
motion stage. Thus in India the 5 H.P. oil engine, moved on four wheels by a yoke 
of oxen, is coming into use. 
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and, as a rule, carrying their human directors and saving human 
fatigue, even that of walking. Indeed, one further advantage 
has accrued, to which great importance is attributed in certain 
countries : when not at work on actual operations persons con- 
cerned in farming can now be transported, by means of the 
automobile, over necessary distances with great rapidity and 
without physical effort. The same applies to the produce of 
agriculture: it can be mechanically transported in addition to 
being mechanically operated upon; the transport of agricultural 
produce, owing to its bulk and weight, has been one of 
the most fatiguing things which the human race has had to do. 
The saving of fatigue is one new step in agriculture, and 
emphatically one in the right direction. 


The “ Residual” Processes 


Nevertheless, only a year or two ago the unbiased observer 
‘would still have found the mechanical equipment of agriculture 
far from complete. He would have observed that there were 
still in existence what may be called “ residual” processes which 
as yet most awkwardly defied mechanical handling; these 
residual processes were all of them processes integral to farming, 
which could not be omitted or neglected. There need only be 
mentioned as outstanding examples: the handling of grains 
between cutting and threshing, the lifting of roots, the picking 
of cotton, the pulling of flax, the cutting of sugar-cane. It will 
be observed that these processes are exclusively harvesting pro- 
cesses. To them may be added the gathering of all tree or 
bush fruits, and further a few cultivation processes, more espe- 
cially weeding, but also such large-scale operations as the trans- 
planting of rice. At the same time the mechanical appliances 
which had been invented for other departments of farming were 
far too valuable to be forgone. Indeed, it is remarkable that 
mechanical means had already been most successfully applied 
to sheep-shearing and to milking (processes on living animals 
which it might have been thought were little amenable to the 
use of machinery), while these familiar crop processes were left 
untouched. 

A curious situation therefore arose. Processes to do with 
living animals were—remarkably enough—slightly mechanised ; 
processes to do with crop cultivation were (or at least could be) 
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mechanised, but not completely. |The result was inevitable. 
The period 1860 to 1920 will be known as the period when the 
three methods of human hand labour, animal draught power, 
and mechanical appliances were found in simultaneous use over 
a large portion of the earth’s surface, only empirically system- 
atised as far as the genius of each farmer permitted. 

In spite of the many aids given to agriculture, the intense 
labour necessary to the performance of the harvesting processes 
could not be avoided. The net result was a great peak of 
summer and early autumn work. It was not that crops were 
too large; the difficulty was that crops of any size had, at 
certain points, to be dealt with entirely by the infinite labour 
of hand motions. The difficulty was universal; the small 
farm and the large farm both knew only too well the burden 
of the rush season, and masters and men may be said equally 
to have been the victims. 

The farmer’s dissatisfaction at his own helplessness in 
the face of these “ residual” hand processes has been the impel- 
ling motive for more mechanisation in farming. The impulse 
to invent mechanical means of dealing with what convulses the 
whole employment situation at regular intervals is unmistakable. 
With the single exception of the gathering of tree and bush 
fruits, which seem to defy mechanisation, there is not a process 
connected with the staple crops which has not been attacked. 
Attention has been directed to inventing machines for the enor- 
mously laborious operations of cotton picking, flax pulling, rice 
transplantation, and more especially of beet lifting, but the 
principal progress has been in connection with the harvesting of 
cereals. 


Machinery and Labour 


What is the history of this renewed impulse to mechanise 
farming ? The answer is a somewhat complicated one. In the 
first instance, no doubt, there has been the irritation of continued 
shortage of labour in certain countries. It also happens that in 
the countries where such shortage is found other conditions 
favourable to mechanisation are present, namely, large cropping 
areas, comparatively flat country, and familiarity with and liking 
for machines and mechanical transport; the existence of large 
firms already manufacturing known forms of agricultural ma- 
chinery has been of great influence. 
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The conditions are therefore almost ideal at the present 
moment for the further advance of mechanisation in farming 
in such countries as Canada and the United States. Certain 
other countries, notably Australia, and to a less extent Argentina 
and New Zealand, have not quite such a perfect combination 
of conditions, but are not far behind in this respect. The result 
has been for decades in these countries cheap cultivation costs 


per acre cropped. 

Now as long as these cheap cultivation costs were also com- 
bined with low yield per acre, there could be a certain balance 
between this type of farming and the older type of farming in 
Europe, where more laborious means were used but more was 
obtained. True, the balance has been very unstable, with the 
scales almost always weighted against Europe. That continent, 
which was becoming increasingly sensitive to the influx of im- 
ports, might at any moment have had to face actual disaster 
from an increased yield per acre in the countries of mechanised 


agriculture. 

This is not what has happened. But something equally 
momentous has taken place. There has gradually (but in the 
end rapidly) come about such a further perfection of mechanised 
farming appliances in these countries as has had the double 
effect both of increasing the total volume available for export 
from them (e.g. by extension of cropping areas), and of producing 
it at a lower cost. 

The social and economic consequences of this competition 
of productive methods are obviously very important. It is 
impossible in the present article to enter into the whole complex 
of this situation." The intention here is to pick out one topic 
only, that of the effects of competitive mechanisation on the 
agricultural labourer’s chances of employment. And the point 
to be demonstrated is this: when a machine has once been 
adopted on a large scale in one producing country it tends so 
to cheapen the costs of production that other countries, even 
with a plentiful supply of workers, have necessarily to adopt it, 


1 The reader is referred to proceedings of organs of the League of Nations, 
especially of the Agricultural Experts advisory to the Economic Committee, 
to those of the Second Commission of the Eleventh Assembly, 1930, of the First 
and Second Conferences for Concerted Economic Action, 1930, and of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry for European Union ; further, to the published communiqués con- 
cerning the series of agricultural conferences held by Eastern European nations 
in the course of 1930 and still continuing. 
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at any rate if they wish either to export to the world market 
or to compete with imports on their home market; i.e. in all 
cases except where they produce enough but not too much of 
a commodity to supply their own needs. It may be said of 
agriculture, otherwise than of the sea, that the speed of the 
convoy is that of the fastest, and not of the slowest, boat in 


the fleet. 


THE COMBINE 


As an illustration of the rapid spread of a new mechanical 
device in agriculture nothing has been so spectacular in recent 
years as the adoption and use of the harvesting machine 
known as the “combine”. For the sake of those not acquainted 
with agricultural harvesting machinery the following explana- 
tions may be given. The primary invention was that of the 
cutting bar before 1850: the standing crop was cut by knives 
against a bar; all further operations were done by hand 
until the sheaves were fed into the threshing machine. The im- 
proved machine which could both cut wheat and leave it in 
mechanically bound sheaves (groups of four or five) along the 
field in one operation, the “ self-binder ”’, or “ binder” for short, 
was a subsequent development and in world-wide use by the 
end of the nineteenth century. For the handling of the threshed 
grain there was a choice of methods. Certain countries, e.g. 
Argentina, retained the habit of sacking the grain, while others, 
notably Canada and the United States, had abolished the sack 
and handled grain in bulk—almost like a liquid material—by 
means of carrier belts, shutes, etc.; this bulk handing was 
carried to its logical conclusion in the railway wagon, at the 
elevator, at the dock, on board ship. 

In spite of the fact that the binder had been a most useful 
invention, and that the final process of handling the grain had 
been beautifully mechanised, there was still, in the field, “ a vast 
amount ”* of hand labour. There was an awkward gap between 
the binding and the threshing processes, namely, the shocking, 
stacking, and transporting of sheaves, while the threshing 
machine itself absorbed a gang of five to eight persons. For 
this reason summer migration movements, involving a huge 


> Canada (3). Cf. United States (8): “an enormous amount ”’. 
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stream of human labour, had been a most disturbing annual 
social phenomenon in the great wheat-producing districts of the 
world. The United States Chamber of Commerce puts the 
matter forcibly : 


The high labour requirements of harvest necessitated the employ- 
ment of a great force of transient labourers. This situation often 
had serious consequences. In the Wheat Belt the annual invasion 
of “ hobo ” harvest hands was the occasion for labour troubles, begging, 
robberies, brawls and bloodshed. In nearly every year there was 
either a shortage or a surplus of labourers. Seldom did the supply 
approximate the demand. Harvest time was a critical period for the 
farmer and a nightmare for the farmer’s wife. ! 


The next new machine invented, the so-called “ stripper” 
or “header”, did not do much to mend matters. It is a very 
powerful machine, operating more quickly and somewhat more 
cheaply than the binder, but it has the disadvantage of requiring 
a very large working crew, six or seven persons, whereas the 
binder can be operated with one. The demand for harvest 
labour was therefore, where the header was used, yet more 
emphatically concentrated into a short peak period.* This is 
perhaps one reason why the stripper has not been, except in 
Australia, very widely adopted. 

The merit of the new “reaper-thresher” or “combine” is 
that it combines (whence its name) the cutting and the threshing 
processes on one machine; the binding and the stacking pro- 
cesses fall out entirely; and as the wheat is never bound up, 
it has neither to be unbound nor transported to be fed to the 
threshing drum ;_ the grain falls threshed into the wagon accom- 
panying the cutting mechanism, and this only needs to be emptied 
from time to time. Grains* can be entirely machine-handled, 
not merely at certain points but from the field right through 
to the baking house, and the awkward peak of employment 
vanishes because every manual “residual” process has been 
scientifically dealt with. That is the whole secret of the new 
state of affairs. 


1 United States (8). 

2 This is particularly well brought out in a very careful survey by the United 
States Department of Agriculture (United States (4'), written in 1921 and published 
in 1924, i.e. during the period when the combine was first becoming known. The 
pamphlet had originally been planned especially for the information of farmers 
using header machines. 

3 Most harvesting machinery deals with grains other than wheat as well as 
with wheat. 
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Curiously enough, the combine, as an invention, is just over 
a hundred years old. The first authentic record is a patent 
issued by the United States Patent Office in 1828. In 1890 
combines first came into practical use, but only in very dry 
districts in the United States of America or Australia.* It was 
found that in other districts the grain was both imperfectly 
dried and also wasted (shelled) ; these difficulties have 
proved groundless or have been overcome. This discovery, 
together with the putting on the market of a lighter type of 
machine, has brought about the triumph of the combine. ’ 


The “ Triumphal Procession” of the Combine 


Owing to the rapid spread of the combine reliable earlier 
figures of numbers of machines manufactured or imported are 
hardly to be recovered. The following information, collected 
from a variety of sources, is given here simply in order to show 
with what phenomenal rapidity the agricultural world will adopt 
a device which delivers it from the long tyranny of manual 
labour. 

In the United States of America® the first small combine was 
manufactured in Idaho in 1905. A better type of machine was 
placed on the market in 1918, but remained unused until 1922 ; 
it is not even mentioned in an elaborate official survey of wheat- 
production costs in the Middle West made in 1919 and published 
in 19214, and is mentioned as used only on a very few farms 
in one made two years later (1921).5 Yet by 1925 its popularity 
is already uncontested ; in 1926 yet another model with a power 
take-off from the tractor was introduced. 

The following figures show the increase from 1914 to 1928 
m the number of combines manufactured in the United States ° : 


1 “ Stripper-threshers ” or “ stripper harvesters”; invention has proceeded 
independently in the two Continents since at least 1890. See pages 333-334 of the 
present article. 

* Further improvements in regard to the handling of straw have made the 
eombine possible in Europe. 

3 Earlier pamphlets published by the United States Department of Agriculture 
or by State authorities are now replaced by The Combined Harvester-Thresher 
in the Great Plains (United States (6)), which is full of interesting information. 

* United States (8). 

5 United States (4). 

® UniTep States, DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE : Year Book, 1930, p. 416, and 
earlier issues. 
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Twelve years ago Kansas had 14 combines ; in 1928 it had 
20,000, now it has 25,000. In some districts in that State practi- 
cally every other farm has such a machine: the spread of this 
machine “ has assumed all of the essential characteristics of an 
avalanche.” ! Together with the tractor and the motor truck, 
the combine, according to the statement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, “ has revolutionised the wheat-growing methods in the 
western Great Plains”’,is “changing the wheat map of the 
United States ”’. 

The same sudden and dramatic spread of the new device, 
after an initial period of experimentation, is reported a little later 
from Canada. A combine was first used in that country in 
1908, but it was not until after certain successful experiments 
that it came into popular use; suddenly it began to appear 
everywhere. 

This is strikingly shown by the following figures, which 
indicate the total number of combines in use in Western Canada 
from 1922 to 1929 3; 


Year Number 


1926 199 
1927 791 
1928 4,341 
1929 7,255 


Moreover, the rapidly expanding export figures for “ harvesters 
and reaper-threshers ” are no doubt due to an export of combines, 
although these were not separately classified (as “reaper- 
threshers ’’) until 1929. The number of “ harvesters and reaper- 
threshers ” exported rose from 6,617 in 1925 to 17,285 in 1927, 
to sink again, however, to 11,510 in 1929; in the last year 
2,472 machines are first definitely classified as combines 
(“ reaper-threshers ”4;, Possibly the huge absorption of com- 


1 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1929: United States (8), p. 10; 
Senator Kaprer in United States Daily, 21 May 1930. 
2 United States (8), p. 1. 
3 Crna”a (4), p. 27. 
* Canada Year Book, 1929, p. 519 ; 1980, pp. 506-507. 
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Year Year Number 
1914 270 1926 11,760 
1921 5,027 1927 18,307 
1923 4,012 1928 25,392 
1924 5,828 1929 36,957 : 
1925 5,131 
Year Number 
1922 2 
1823 2 
1924. 5 
1925 18 
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bines in the country itself in 1928 and 1929 caused the export 
flood mark to occur in 1927* rather than in the two following 
years. In any case it is remarkable that in 1927 an authoritative 
Canadian observer who had returned from Argentina after an 
investigation into wheat harvesting methods there was. still 
doubtful about the success of the new device which his own 
country was adopting with enthusiasm.? This shows how un- 
expected was the sudden popularity of the combine. 

In Argentina also the spread of the combine is stated to 
constitute by far the most impressive movement in the adoption 
of new agricultural machinery. Thirty per cent. of the wheat 
surface ? is now harvested by combine. The combine is so 
advantageous that binders and strippers still in good condition 
are being discarded for it. It is to be remarked that the spread 
of the combine in this country preceded its enthusiastic adoption 
in Canada and the United States by a few years, as an early 
form of machine, known as the Australiana, was imported from 
Australia. The imports of combines are stated to have been 
325 in 1921, 1,252 in 1922, 1,600 in 1923, and 4,543 (annual 
average) in 1924-1926. Or again, 15,000 of these machines 
are stated to have been imported from the United States between 
1926 and 1929 inclusive. A jump from a figure of 5,000 tractors 
imported from that country in 1928 to one of 9,000 in 1929 also 
implies the rate at which absorption of combines has proceeded. 
At any rate, out of 68,755 harvesting machines of all kinds exist- 
ing in the country in the latter year, 21,755 were combines. ‘4 

Writing after a visit in July-August 1929 to Australia two 
English observers note that “ the combine harvester is universally 
used ”.5 A type of Australian “ stripper ” dates from before the war 


1 Cf. the import figures for Australia, below. According to United States sources 
there was also an extremely heavy importation of combines from the United States 
into Western Canada in 1928 and 1929. 

2 Argentina (3). Cf. Rrppewt (loc. cit., p. 313), who stated, in 1926, that the 
combine “can only be profitably used in certain districts of the North American 
continent ” ; in January 1930 Dr. Riddell was drawing the attention of European 
agricultural experts (convoked by the League of Nations to advise the Economic 
Committee) to the performance of the combine and its great economic importance. 
The development of new wheats, which could be allowed to stand long enough 
to mature thoroughly, had, as Dr. Riddell pointed out, made all the difference. 

% The characteristic of Argentine agriculture over the last 25 years has been 
the spread of cereals areas. The total cereals area has risen from 7,293,000 hectares 
in 1%04-1905 to 15,723,000 hectares in 1928-1929, the total wheat area from 
4,903,000 to 8,458,000 hectares over the same period. There is now a certain 
retrograde movement. 

* Argentina (2). 

® Miscellaneous (5), p. 11. 
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and was invented and perfected in Australia; a threshing device 
had been attached to it, and the resulting combination is known 
as the “stripper-thresher”.' Another (cutting) type of Aus- 
tralian combine is known as the header harvester.? Figures of 
manufacture are not available ; but not only is great importance 
attributed to the latter machine, but of the former the following 
strong words are used: “It is a labour saver for Australian 
wheat-growers to the value of many millions sterling. It put 
Australia on the map as a wheat-producing and exporting country 

. and saved in harvesting expenses as much per bushel as 
would rail the grain to the seaboard and freight it to Europe.” * 
Home manufacture does not, however, wholly satisfy Australian 
farmers’ requirements and there has been an importation of agri- 
cultural machinery from Canada and the United States of America 
to the value of about £1 for every £4 worth manufactured in 
Australia (1925-1926). _We may date the importation of “ reaper- 


threshers”” from at least 1922-1923, the first time they were 


separately recorded in the statistics; the machines came ex- 
clusively from Canada. By 1923-1924 the United States joined 
in, and thereafter the imports came from both these countries 
in varying proportions. 

The total value of the importation of “ reaper-threshers or 
harvesters” into Australia from Canada and the United States 
from 1922-1923 to 1928-1929 was as follows ?*: 


Year £ Year £ 
1922-1823 24,583 1926—1927 98,019 
1923-1924 53,657 1927—1928 135,195 
1924-1925 90,495 1928-1929 11,753 


1925-1926 131,229 


The drop in 1928-1929 is rather noticeable, and was accom- 
panied by an unusually large importation of ordinary reapers 
or binders. The figures for other classes of harvesting machinery 
show, in fact, that all types of machines continue to be used. 
Still, it cannot be doubted but that Australia has largely gone 
over to the automatic “ combine” principle of harvesting. 

Thus some form of the “combine” harvesting principle is 
in use in all the great grain-producing countries outside Europe. 
What is the situation in other countries and more especially in 


2 This is the machine known in Argentina as the “Australiana”. 
3 Australia (3). 
Australia (2). 


| 

1 Australia (1), p. 837; Miscellaneous (5), p. 14. ul 
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Europe ? So intrinsically important is the combine that these 
countries have latterly felt compelled to investigate its use, even 
where at first sight it is unsuitable to their national systems of 
farming. The first trials of the combine in England were made 
under Government auspices a short time ago; _ the first English- 
manufactured combine (with a special adaptation for binding 
and delivering straw in the track) was exhibited at the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Manchester in 1930." In Germany trials 
were begun by one private employer in 1927; in 1928 and 1929 
a special official Committee took these up; the first combine 
was exhibited at Leipzig in 1928 and aroused general interest.’ 
In Italy trials were only started a few months ago.* In France 
the first trials date from 1930, and were due to the initiative of 
one of the great American manufacturing concerns.* In Hungary, 
on the other hand, the combine appears to be unknown.” As 
regards countries not in Europe it may be noted that in the 
Union of South Africa the first trial of these combines took place 
in 1929.° No doubt further information could be collected on 
this head; but sufficient has been stated to show that the 
combine has arrived in Europe and elsewhere, outside the coun- 
tries of its original use. 


The Effects of the Combine on Labour 


As to the effects of the combine, the aspect which especially 
concerns us here is the labour consumption and the labour cost. 
Admittedly the combine is an expensive machine to buy ; capital 
investment, interest, and depreciation therefore are high. The 
following figures for Argentina give the necessary information 
for harvesting by different methods, and are particularly useful 
hecause high, average, and low wage districts are distinguished. 


1 Manchester Guardian, 12 July 1930. 

2 Miscellaneous (3); Germany (1). (2). 

® By Professor Santini of the Higher School of Agriculture at Portici: cf. 
Giornale @ Agricultura della Domenica, 8 June 1930. Other experiments in the 
combine harvesting of rice are mentioned in Jl Coltivatore (Casale Monferrato), 
30 Nov. 1930. 

4 France (5). 

» Communication by the Hungarian Correspondent of the International Labour 
Office. In 1929, by an Order issued on 3 January the Hungarian Government 
urged local authorities to discourage the purchase of agricultural harvesting 
machines as long as there were a number of agricultural harvest workers without 
employment. 

® South Africa (2). 
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ARGENTINA : COST, INCLUDING LABOUR COST, ENTAILED BY VARIOUS 
MACHINERY IN REAPING 185 HECTARES OF WHEAT IN FOUR DISTRICTS 1 


Output Threshing 
(quintals — (or drying) 


ts 
(pesos) 


District and type of machine 


High wage districts : 
South district of Buenos 
Aires Province : 
Binder 1,696 
Combine 1,233 
Santa Fé: 
Binder 2,431 
Combine 3,424 1,257 
Average wage district : 
North-west’ district of 
Buenos Aires Province : 
Binder 4,753 5 1,633 
Combine 3,111 941 
Low wage district.: 
Entre Rios: 
Binder 4,176 230 1,300 
Combine 2,730 126 617 


+ Selected from the table compiled by BrinckMann, in Argentina (4), on the basis of the 
official Argentine investigations of the years 1923 and 1924. 


The figures for two other types of machine, namely, strippers 
and binder-strippers, are omitted; they lie between the two 
extremes of the binder and the combine. The detailed figures 
for total costs, which are not here reproduced, show that the 
combine costs the farmer about four times as much in initial 
capital investment, about twice as much in depreciation, about 
three times as much in repairs, and about a quarter as much in 
fuel, oil, ete.; traction costs are uneven, with an uncertain 
advantage to one machine or the other. The pronounced 
economy of the combine is therefore wholly effected by a saving 
in labour: more especially does the complete elimination of a 
separate labour gang for threshing bring down the figures.’ 

Out of what does this astonishing shrinkage in labour cost 
arise ? Not only out of the fact that two operations, cutting and 
threshing, are done by one and the same machine on the same 
occasion, thus eliminating a whole series of manual movements in 
handling the sheaves, but also because this most efficient of 


1 The low figures cited in this column for the combine are connected with 
drying the grain. 
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machines can be handled by only two men.' This is the great 
superiority of the combine over the stripper (header). The 
following figures, established in the course of an enquiry into 
harvesting methods on 271 farms in the Middle West of the 
United States of America in 1926, are illuminating. 


UNITED STATES : LABOUR CONSUMPTION AND COSTS OF HARVESTING, 
PER ACRE, WITH VARIOUS MACHINERY IN 1926 ! 


| 10-foot 15-foot 12-foot 7-foot 
Item 


combine combine header binder 


Man-labour hours 0.65 3.6 
Costs : $ 
Man-labour 0.39 
All other working 
costs 


Total 


Annual charges per 
machine : 
Depreciation * 251.00 
Interest + | 62.52 


1 United States (6), p. 33. 

2 Including the farmer’s own labour or labour of his family. 

3 8.3 years’ life for combine, 15 years for header, 10 years for binder. 

* Based on one-half of first cost at 6 per cent. 

Yet even these figures do not tell the whole tale : the labour 
of threshing still has to be added in the case of the header and 
the binder. The estimate is for an extra hour per acre for this 
purpose, taking into account normal yields in the United States. 
Thus the final figures of labour consumption for all processes 
for harvesting wheat (at 15 bushels per acre) in the United 
States work out as follows (in man-hours per acre) : combine, 
0.75 ; header and binder (in each case plus stationary thresher), 
3.8 and 4.6 respectively. 

Finally, it is a point noted with favour on behalf of the 
combine, that it scarcely appears to work more slowly, and 
certainly does not require a larger gang of workers, even where 
normal output per acre is much heavier than in Argentina or 
the United States. In the following comparison between harvest- 
ing costs in Argentina and in Germany the same facts as have 


been already noted are brought out. 


1 A third (relief) man is not infrequently employed. The emptying of the full 
grain tank into wagons and its transport to the granary are not included in the 


work done by the gang of two or three persons. 
* Thresher operated by 8 men during a 10-hour day, threshing 1,200 bushels 


and assuming a yield of 15 bushels per acre. (United States (6), p. 23.) 


| 
er | 1.50 | 8.36 | | 
| 
13.38 22.50 
| 6.00 6.75 | 
1 
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COMPARISON OF COST, INCLUDING LABOUR COST, OF HARVESTING 
WHEAT BY VARIOUS MACHINERY IN ARGENTINA AND IN GERMANY 


(R.Mks. per hectare) * 


Country 
— Running cost Threshing Total cost 


type of i cost Per Per 
machine hectare quintal 


Argentina : 
Binder F 73.89 6.42 
Combine 43.10 8.75 

Germany : 
Binder 104.00 3.46 
Combine é 56.00 1.87 


1 Argentina (4). The Argentine figures were arrived at on the basis of observations 
made in that country; the German figures were established by the Committee on Combines 
of the Reichskuratorium for Technical Advances in Agriculture (Mahdrescher-Ausschuss beim 
Reichskuratorium fiir Technik in der Landwirtschaft). In Germany (1), p. 4, published by the 
Reichskuratorium two years after Brinckmann’s report, the figures given are less striking, 
namely, 18 and 22.60 R. Mks. per morgen reaped by combine as against 26 R. Mks. by older 
methods (this includes dealing with the straw). The contrast on labour expenditure. however, 
remains : 2.01 R. Mks. per morgen with the combine, 9.30 R. Mks. with the reaper-binder plus 
threshing. 

In the light of such figures it is easy to agree that the 
financial cost of harvesting can be approximately halved. The 
Canadian official estimate is a reduction from 17 cents to 
9% cents per bushel harvested’. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States adopts an estimated drop from $4.41 for the 
binder to $2.18 for the combine, per acre harvested’; but this 
hardly seems to do justice to the combine, for the 1926 enquiry 
established a figure of only $1.47 per acre for the 10-foot and 
$1.50 per acre for the 15-foot combine, as was noted above ; 
the resulting saving on all costs of production of wheat is 
perhaps between 8 and 14 per cent.* The Union of South Africa 
estimates a drop in harvesting costs from 3s. per bag of 200Ib. 
to 1s. 9d., 1s. 6d., or even Is.* 

it follows that, with the strong pressure on the farmer to cut 
down costs of production by some means or other, the combine 
is bound to be widely used, and every known fact supports this 
assumption. True, much stress has been laid on the minimum 


acreage needed before it pays to introduce a combine.* What 


1 Canada (3), p. 10; cf. Canada (2), p. 5. “Figures much more startling than 
these” are stated by a Canadian authority (Ottewell) to have been given him “by 
experienced practical farmers”. The official estimate is admittedly based on a low 
wage figure ; cf. Canada (3), p. 1 

2 United States (8), p. 11. 

Miscellaneous (4). 

* South Africa (2), p. 1201. 

° 60 acres in «.op, according to the United States enquiry of 1926; but the 
Canadian official estimate is “at least 250 acres” for a 15-foot or 16-foot combine ; 
ef. Canada (3), p. 9. See nots on p. 356. 
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has perhaps not been sufficiently noticed is that the minimum 
labour force which must be available before a combine can be 
worked can cause no difficulty. A previous enquiry brought out 
the fact that the use of the header tends violently to exaggerate 
the temporary demand for transient harvest labour, although in 
the long run it effects a certain economy of. labour over the 
binder. The smallest combines are actually operable by one 
man and even the large machines require at most three. The 
combine is therefore thoroughly suitable to certain types of 
family farming, at any rate in districts of heavy cereal cultiva- 
tion. In the United States enquiry of 1926, to which reference 
has already been made, 53 per cent. of the labour operating 
combines was family labour, namely 285 persons out of an 
aggregate labour force of 536, operating together 257 machines. 


UNITED STATES : TYPES OF HARVESTING MACHINERY USED AND ; 
PROPORTIONS OF FAMILY, PERMANENTLY HIRED, AND TRANSIENT 
LABOUR EMPLOYED IN SOME STATES IN 1921! 


4 


Minne- North | South 
Item esta Dakota | Dakota Nebraska|Oklahoma| Kansas States 


Machinery: | 
Percentage of 
farms using 
various kinds 
of machinery : 
Binder 100.0 | 100.0 84.6 82.0 43.8 21.3 67.9 

Header _ _— 12.3 14.6 31.2 65.6 25.7 
Binder and 
header _— — 3.1 2.9 18.8 5.9 3.8 
Combine 


Labour : 
Number of units) . 
of man-labour 
per 100 acres 
harvested of : 
Wheat 2.50 1.85 2.28 2.25 2.15 1.52 1.85 
Small grain 


Percentage of 
total labour 
force consist- 
ing of : 

Family labour, 47.4 35.2 40.9 62.0 32.4 39.8 40.6 
Permanent 
hired labour?} 13.0 24.2 21.6 17.2 3.4 5.5 15.0 
Transient har- 

vest hands * 


39.6 40.6 37.5 20.8 64.2 


1 United States (4), pp. 5-41. ? Hired by the year or the month. * Hired by the day. 
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In this table the States are ranged according to their use of 
the binder, the most old-fashioned type of machine. Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota, as being “ binder ~ States, may be 
contrasted with Oklahoma and Kansas, as being “ header” 
States ; the enormously increased call for transient labour in the 
latter is the point best brought out by the table (the figures for 
Nebraska appear to be affected by the existence of an unusually 
large volume of family labour). The combine is not yet in 
sufficient use to affect the figures markedly, but in no case does 
such a disadvantage attach to it. Not only does it economise 
the actual amount of labour needed to a much greater extent 
than the header, but, instead of intensifying it, it smoothes out 
the employment curve. 


When wheat was harvested with a sickle and threshed with a 
flail, from 35 to 50 hours of labour were required for harvesting and 
threshing an acre with a yield of 15 bushels ; the introduction of the 
cradle saved about 10 hours per acre. At present farmers in the Great 
Plains use from 4 to 5 hours in harvesting an acre of wheat wi: a 
binder and threshing from the shock with stationary thresher. From 
3 to 4 hours is required when the crop is harvested with a heade: and 
threshed with a stationary thresher ; and an average of three-quarters 
of an hour is needed when the combined harvester-thresher is used. * 


Saving in human labour has been going on in agriculture for 
centuries. It became very marked indeed when the cultivation 
of cereals was attempted, during the nineteenth century, on wide 
fertile plains in new countries where as yet there was but a thin 
human population and where therefore labour was scarce and 
precious. Various inventions, the result of necessity, have found 
their way over from these countries into older and better popu- 
lated countries. None threatens to arrive so suddenly as the 
combine. But, unlike the earlier machines, the combine has 
been invented at a period when increased expansion of cultiva- 
tion areas is not required because increased markets simply do 
not exist ; in operating over already cultivated areas its remark- 
able labour-saving properties can thus apparently end in only 
one thing—a decrease in the amount of human labour to be 
used. It is, of course, dramatic to realise that an acre of wheat 
can now be harvested in one-fortieth to one-sixtieth of the time 
used a hundred years ago, but the world has to a large extent 


1 United States Daily, 12 June 1930. The statement is founded on figures 
published in the Agriculture Year Book, 1930, p. 443. 
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already adjusted itself to this improvement ; it has not yet faced, 
and not yet adjusted its labour supply to, the shrinkage in the 
demand for human labour entailed by being able to harvest in 
one-fifth to one-sixth of the time required only ten years ago.' 


THE GENERAL ADVANCE IN MECHANISATION AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON EFFICIENCY 


The combine has been chosen as the theme of what was 
written above because it is so good an illustration of an influen- 
tial? mechanical advance in agriculture: it is of recent applica- 
tion, its use is widespread, its effects are important and are 
undeniable ; it abolishes a use of human labour which was 
particularly laborious and quite unavoidable. But the combine, 
if it stood by itself, would be a useful invention: it would not 
mark a phase. It is the general mechanisation of agriculture 
which must attract our attention. 

In the first place, the variety of the inventions being 
attempted is striking. Indeed, this variety has given rise to 
complaints. The number of agricultural machines exhibited at 
the yearly shows in various countries is so great that demands 
for standardisation have already been put forward. But that 
deals with a commercial evil, namely, the unnecessary duplica- 
tion of machines dealing with one specified operation. Of greater 
importance is the fact that machines are being invented which 
attempt to deal with all operations. Take, for instance, vegetable 
crops other than trees. Inventors have been or are busy on 
mechanising the following processes: (a) processes connected 
with the soil itself: draining ; ploughing; electrifying the soil 
to give it greater fertility; storing manures and fertilisers ; 
distributing these over the fields; (b) processes connected with 
cultivation : scattering seeds over the ground; planting seedlings; 
thinning them; harrowing and cultivating growing crops ; 
(c) treatment.of crops in the stalk or boll: mowing and cutting 


1 Even in Canada, out of about 23 million acres of wheat on the prairies only 
about 3.5 millions are as yet being harvested by combine (Canada (4), p. 26). 
Even assuming that not all lands in Canada will be suitable to this machine (ibid., 
p- 27), its future extension (and therefore the effects upon labour) are clearly 
going to be “assured’’. 

2 Of the maize combine “it is prophesied that this new machine will be even 
more revolutionary than the grain combine, which is changing the wheat map 
of the United States” (The Farmer, and Farm, Stock and Home). 
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ripe crops in the stalk ; treatment of stalks ; gathering and bind- 
ing these; drying them by artificial heat, strewing them over 
the field and embedding them in the soil for manurial purposes, 
burning them on the soil for the same purpose, binding them 
into sheaves, placing sheaves in heaps and hauling these, or 
blowing them into silos, taking them out of silos and placing 
them by mechanical means separately in front of each animal 
in a shed; gathering bolls; (d) treatment of grains : threshing 
the grains on the field or in buildings as appears to be most 
convenient and economical with choice between these processes, 
drying the grains by artificial heat, sacking the threshed grain 
or transporting it in bulk by blowing or lifting processes or 
gravity, dealing with chaff ; finally, milling and baking and all 
processes connected therewith ; (e) treatment of roots : topping 
and lifting, placing roots in heaps, transporting them, slicing 
and drying them, extracting their juices. Or take the great 
animal industries. Here mechanical inventions would appear to 
be much less possible; yet invention has been or is busy on 
many processes : flushing sheds and draining off manures into 
tanks : lighting sheds and stables ; cutting, chopping, mixing and 
in general preparing feed ; supplying feed in specified quantities 
and if required separately to each animal from overhead by the 
use of gravity ; milking animals ; the rapid supply of pure milk 
in glass-lined tanks or in sealed bottles to each urban consumer 
in his house ; separating the cream from the milk ; working up 
the cream into butter, etc.; weighing live animals ; slaughtering 
animals ; weighing carcasses ; rotary transport of all carcasses 
io pass in front of slaughterhouse operator ; refrigeration and 
in general all treatment of carcasses, hides, etc.; shearing the 
fleece from the living animal, and packing, transport, clean- 
ing, etc., of the fleece. Finally, there are miscellaneous pro- 
cesses, such as lime-washing fruit trees, spraying fruit crops ; 
peeling, canning, and packing fruits; sorting, stamping and 
packing eggs; and so on. All these, it has been proved, can be 
mechanised. The list is impressive, even if we admit that the 
processes connected with the final working up of products 
perhaps cease to belong to the agricultural industry as such ; but 
a wide sociological view can only regard the whole of the 
production, treatment, storage, transport and delivery of food 
and similar products as one enormous complex of necessary 
operations required for the continuance of human life, and 
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frankly declare that mechanisation plays a big part at every 
stage of such operations.* 

But are all these inventions used? The answer must be: 
certainly not at all times nor in all places. Not even where they 
would be reasonably possible are they always found, the term 
“ reasonably possible ” being applied to cases where the general 
conditions of the farming carried on and the general capacities 
of the population responsible for it would make the acquisition 
and use of such mechanical aids a sensible proposition. The use 
of mechanical appliances in agriculture is above all highly 
uneven. The student might be tempted at first sight actually 
to make a sort of continental delimitation, placing a wholly un- 
mechanised Asia and Africa over against a wholly mechanised 
North America and Australasia, with Europe and South America 
occupying a sort of half-way position. But such a grouping is 
altogether too rough and ready; the Union of South Africa, 
for instance, uses some modern mechanical appliances in its 
agriculture. 

While no aggregate estimate of the progress of mechanisation 
in world agriculture is possible, many countries, considered 
separately, are showing advances which are great, but are by 
no means the same. This is an interesting point. There is a general 
advance in all forms of agricultural mechanical power and equip- 
ment in all countries which have already taken any steps at all 
in this direction; but there is a much more striking leap for- 
ward at certain points in certain places. The difficulties of 
mechanising agriculture are so great that only now and again 
is a satisfactory invention launched ; when launched it popu- 
larises itself al once in those centres which have an opportunity 
of knowing about it; when very striking it quickly attains an 
international popularity. But as such satisfactory inventions, 
capable of attaining an international status, are comparatively 
rare, certain national preferences tend to grow up in the use and 
adaptation of mechanical aids to farming. The point here to 
be stressed is the apparent intense need and desire for such 
mechanical aid, which seems to be proved by the adoption in 
each country of whatever device offers real hope of assistance. 


1 A detailed international bibliography of literature on advances in mechanical 
inventions in agriculture appears monthly in the International Review of Agri- 
culture, published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. Readers 
are referred to this ; also to the Experiment Station Record, published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States of America. 
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A typical bird’s-eye view may be gained from a historical 
comparison of the German agricultural censuses, especially those 
of 1907 and 1925.'' In just over forty years the number of farms 
using a machine or several machines has increased nearly sixfold, 
from 391,746 in 1882, to 910,239 in 1895, to 1,332,850 in 1907, 
and finally to 2,029,770 in 1925 (with loss of national territory) ; 
in other words, there has been a marked general advance in 
mechanical equipment. True, some of the machines which give 
to a farm the definition of “a farm using machinery” are very 
small ; but, from the present point of view, that is unimportant, 
for even quite a small machine, e.g. a hand separator or chaff 
cutter, may save a very great amount of labour. Indeed, the 
increase in the number of small and simple machines used is 
one of the greatest advances which modern agriculture can make 
in many countries. In this connection it is satisfactory to note 
that it is just on the smaller farms in Germany that the greatest 
progress has been made: a small family farm using its first 
cream separator or mechanical mower has taken at least as big 
a step forward as the large enterprise adding yet one more to 
its park of electric ploughs. 

The progress of this kind of mechanisation can be seen in 
more detail from the following figures, showing the percentages 
in different groups of all existing German farms using one or 
more specified machines in 1907 and 1925: 

Size of farm Percentage using machines 
(hectares) 1925 


Under 2 10.9 
2-5 
5-10 
10-20 
20-50 
50—100 
100-200 
Over 200 


All farms 


seessse 


The interest of these figures lies in the first three groups 
(the smallest farms). But even in 1925 scarcely 40 per cent. 
of the 5,115,406 agricultural exploitations in the country were 
using some one of the 16 machines or the 11 power machines 
specified in the 1925 questionnaire: i.e. there were over 60 per 
cent. of enterprises—mostly, of course, very small—which used 


1 Germany (3). 
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no machines at all. Unfortunately, the acreage covered by the 
use of machinery cannot be stated; but one author’ asserts 
that in 1924-1925 even such a process as reaping was carried 
out on over 37 per cent. of all cereal areas by hand. If this is 
so, then there is still plenty of room for mechanisation. The 
detailed figures given show some suggestive points. Thus the 
use of steam-ploughs seems to make no headway, while a simple 
form of seeding machine has become decidedly popular, nearly 
a quarter of the number of quite small farms of from 5 to 10 
hectares owning such a machine; one or two new inventions, 
especially potato lifters, have justified their existence; there 
are ten times as many mechanical cultivators as there were in 
1907. But the most striking fact is the adoption of electric 
power. Actually 12.6 per cent. of all existing farms had in 1925 
some form of electricity installed. In fact, of 703,237 agricultural 
enterprises owning 825,904 power machines capable of developing 
3,086,939 H.P., no fewer than 652,409 owned electric motors 
or generators, 754,276 in number, and capable of developing 
2,550,041 nominal H.P. It is also interesting to realise that of 
all primary power throughout the country nearly one-tenth, and 
of electric power nearly one-fifth, belonged to agriculture. 

In England and Wales, on the other hand, the use of electricity 
for the farm had, at any rate by 1925, made only minor progress ; 
here the feature was the popularity of the oil or petrol engine, 
the recorded number’ of which had risen from 6,911 in 1908 
to 16,284 in 1913 and to 56,744 in 1925. In addition, nearly 
15,000 motor tractors had come into use since 1913, an entirely 
new development and one comparatively absent in Germany ; 
but in common with Germany, the use of steam engines had 
declined.* Quite different features, again, are shown in France. 
Figures of actual machinery in use are not available, though 
a typical steady advance in mechanisation is stated to be a matter 
of common knowledge and characteristic of the present state of 
French agriculture. But far more important than the adoption 
of more machines is the rapid extension of electric power supply 
for farming purposes. Whereas on 1 July 1914 only 15 per 
cent. of all communes, and those exclusively urban, had electric 
power supply, on 1 July 1926 no fewer than 16,625 predominantly 


—~ 


1 CLAASSEN (Germany (5)). 

2 Representing probably about 70 to 80 per cent. of the engines in use. 
3’ Great Britain (1). 

« France (1). 
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rural communes, i.e. 44 per cent., had such supply ; since then 
the number must have risen to 20,000 and it is confidently 
expected by official estimators that in ten years’ time nearly 
every rural commune in the country will be in a position to 
help the farmer!; even such difficult propositions as large-scale 
electric ploughing are already gaining ground.? This is due to 
the support given by public legislation (Acts of 16 October 1919 
and of 19 July 1922) and public funds to plans for rural electri- 
fication ; in other words, a condition antecedent to the proper 
use of a new form of power in farming has been fulfilled, and 
the results have been momentous. The same has also happened 
in Czechoslovakia, where legislation has been enacted and large 
public funds applied. 

Thus every kind of mechanical invention, or new form of 
power, supplied to the farmer calls for its own proper conditions 
and environment; when these are present, success is almost 
assured. For the need is there. Only the conditions must be 
fulfilled, and time must be allowed to the farmer to habituate 
himself to his new tool. Thus the French farmer at first used 
electricity mostly as light; it has taken him a little time to 
discover that an electric motor is “ simple, durable, and relatively 
cheap 

With these considerations in mind—i.e. never forgetting that 
new machines and new forms of power do require certain suitable 
conditions before they are likely to be adopted—the social 
investigator will be able to form a correct idea of what figures of 
increased purchase of machinery in farming really portend. 
He can give a correct value, for instance, to the marked rise 
within seven years (1923-1929) from 1,339 to 13,377 electric 
motors in New Zealand, and to the much slower increase from 
40.916 to 45.781 cream separators in the same country over the 


1 France (4). 

* France (2). An electric-plough hiring company operating near Paris has 
increased the area ploughed on contract from 450,000 hectares in 1926-1927 to 
830,000 in 1929-1930. 

% France (4). The present article, as stated in the introduction, is confined to 
countries of advanced organisation in agriculture. But it has often been proved 
that primitive agriculture will gladly adopt new equipment which is thoroughly . 
suited to its needs. Thus a new ridger, launched by the Indore Institute of Plant 
Industry, India, “promises to spread in rural India like the sewing machine”’ 
(communication to the Internationa! Labour Office). In Egypt imports of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements have nearly trebled during the past three 
years, nor is purchase limited to the big landowners. Smallholders are adopting 
up-to-date methods and buying modern implements, according to the Director 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Egypt. 
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same period'!. The last of these figures marks normal sales 
of a well-known piece of equipment; the separator, so to say, 
had its hey-day of increased adoption long ago; the electric 
motor is much more modern, but in a country well accustomed 
to machinery in agriculture it is bound to make itself a place, 
and as in other countries appears to be replacing steam power. 
Or again, the investigator will note that in the Union of South 
Africa, while there has been a slowly increased importation 
of agricultural machinery in general in recent years”, the number 
of tractors imported suddenly trebled in 1928, and, again, more 
than doubled between that year and 1929; obviously the tractor 
has at one bound become popular among farmers.* Thus on 
the one hand he will keep his eye on the general steady advance 
in mechanisation going on everywhere, and will note the gradual 
elimination of unsuitable machines in which at one time high 
hopes were placed; and on the other he will be particularly 
alive to the special developments which, with astonishing and 
dramatic rapidity, are likely to cause a revolution of methods 
in the districts where they can be applied. Statistics of the use 
of agricultural machinery, defective and very limited as they 
are in the first place, need a deal of interpretation before their 
social significance, i.e. their probable effects on the economics 
of farming and of farming labour, can be grasped. 

Figures relating to Canada and the United States have been 
left to the last. There can be no doubt of the immense increase 
of mechanical aids in North American farming. Such mechanical 
aid has to a very considerable extent now replaced animal 
draught power. This is not always the case when mechanical 
power is first introduced into farming. There is an interim 
period, during which the tendency is to add mechanical power 
to animal power ; many countries are still struggling with this 
situation, which, while it appears to have the advantage of 
increasing the total amount of power available, and is therefore 
rather impressive when expressed in statistics, is often only a 
duplication of means and apt to be very expensive on the 


1 New Zealand (2). i 

2 Value of imports of agricultural machinery from Canada : 1910-1914 (average), 
£59,386 ; 1920-1924 (average), £22,502; 1925, £49,050; 1926, £54,505; 1927, 
£67,405. (Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1927-1928, p. 639.) 

3% Number of tractors imported : 1924, 167 ; 1925, 199 : 1926, 230 ; 1927, 481 ; 
1928, 1,309 ; 1929, 2,690, representing nearly 30 per cent. of the value of all agri- 
cultural machinery imported in that year as against 3 per cent. in 1924. ( Farmers’ 
Weekly, 21 May 1930, p. 869.) 
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individual farm. Canada and the United States have begun (but 
only recently) to emerge from this period, and are therefore 
rightly quoted as the examples above all others of mechanised 
farming. 

The following tables give a few salient facts. 


CANADA : EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


1922-1929 
Vv e 
Exports Imports 
1922 5,845 7,718 
1923 6,067 8,424 _ 
1924 9,340 11,766 an 
1925 11,343 6,495 6,617 
1926 13,628 13,337 12,305 
1927 17,413 18,946 17,285 
1928 | 15,643 29,636 14,002 
1929 | 15,871 40,293 13,982 


» Canada Year Book, 1918, 1920, 1922, 1923, 1926, 1929, 1930. The figures for 1922 are 
very low, showing the full effects of the agricultural crisis. Previous to that crisis there had been 
a very rapid rise in figures for both exports and imports. 

2 Idem, 1929, p. 519 ; 1930, pp. 506-507. 


UNITED STATES : TRACTORS, HORSES AND MULES IN USE ON FARMS, 
1920, 1925, and 1929! 


| 
1920 246,083 | 21,872,594 
1925 505,933 | 20,618,744 
1929 852,933 | 18,116,660 


1 Agriculture Year Book, 1930, p. 1042. 


UNITED STATES : ANIMAL AND MECHANICAL POWER ON FARMs ! 
(Available H.P., in thousands) 


| Horses and mutes 

Year ; Mechanical power Total 

1870 9,900 100 —_ 9,900 
1890 18,500 92 1,580 20,080 
1900 19,200 85 3,530 22,530 
1910 21,500 70 9,250 31,150 
1920 22,200 49 23,410 45,610 
1924 19,800 42 27.620 47,420 


' United States (5), as presented by KbRinCKMANN in United States (12). 
* Fach animal = 0.95 H.P. 
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United States agriculture has both more total power available 
than any other branch of United States industry except railways, 
and also more power available per individual worker than the 
combined manufacturing industries, though less than mining or 
railways. 

True, power available is not power used. This makes an 
essential difference. It is, of course, one of the most striking 
characteristics of agricultural mechanisation that the use of 
mechanical aids is so intermittent; extreme instances of this 
can be quoted, such as the use of the combine for only five to 
eight days in the year. If we take this fact into account, as 
we are bound to do, the picture shifts at once, to the detriment 
of agriculture: it is estimated that less power is used annually 
per worker in farming than in any other United States industry.’ 

It might be thought that this reduces the whole problem to 
unimportance. In view of the unanimous opinions expressed 
in the United States itself as to the great significance of the 
advancing mechanisation of agriculture this would be erroneous. 
The fact is that, if the use of the machines suitable for under- 
taking certain operations is intermittent, so also are those opera- 
tions themselves. If the combine operates only five to eight 
days, is it not simply because the whole harvesting process has 
been completed within those days? All operations are seasonal 
in agriculture; this is the fundamental reason why mechanisa- 
tion has been so tardily applied. But a worker who is accus- 
tomed to machinery of the American type for one operation 
is not very likely to be satisfied to be set down to laborious 
manual labour on another ; nor, as a matter of fact, does this 
happen. Where farming is mechanised in the United States it 
appears to be fairly thoroughly mechanised. The national 
figures for power used per agricultural worker are clearly 
influenced by regions of wholly unmechanised agriculture, such 
as exist even in that country, e.g. in the Southern States. No 


1 An even more extreme instance — the use of the corn binder in the corn 
belt for less than one day per year — is quoted in United States (2), p. 17. 

2 United States (8). In further development of the remarks made above con- 
cerning competition between animal and mechanical power, it may be observed 
that in 1924, though 42 per cent. of the primary horse-power available in the United 
States was derived from animals, as much as 61 per cent. of the power used was 
still derived from this source (United States (5), p. 8). This shows that there is a 
less intermittent use of animals than of machines. But yet another contrast is 
given, and this time to the detriment of animal power, in the fact that the 61 per 
cent. of animal power used cost 81 per cent. of all expenditure on power developed 


in farming (ibid.). 
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doubt there are still enormous advances to be made even in the 
regions of mechanised agriculture in North America. But that 
mechanisation is increasing can hardly be doubted. Mechanisa- 
tion in that part of the world is an old and a new factor in agri- 
culture: old because it has always been present, new because 
it is taking on a new extension. Hence its importance. 

Thus in North America in particular, but also in other parts 
of the world—if at very uneven rates in different regions and 
for different groups of farms and different processes, never- 
theless notably in one or two directions (electricity) and a little 
everywhere—agriculture is becoming mechanised. The results 
are seen, above all, in greater efficiency per individual worker. 


The Efficiency Factor 


A worker who has better tools can do more. We have hitherto 
given our attention to the facts connected with the performance 
of a typical new machine and to the growing increase in the 
use of machinery generally among farmers; we must now look 
at these results as they affect the workers themselves, in terms 
of human efficiency. This is not easy, as surveys of improved 
human performance due to better equipment are only made 
now and again, but the following are perhaps illustrative. 

Reports from nearly 600 American farmers in the Corn Belt, 
who were asked by the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States to estimate standard performances for various farm opera- 
tions, resulted, when averaged, in striking contrasts. One man, 
working without machinery, can take 28.1 minutes to unload 
42 bushels of corn (maize) in the ear and 25.6 minutes to unload 
85 bushels of oats; working with machinery he can complete 
these operations in 7.8 and 7.9 minutes respectively. One man 
and 2 horses, working without machinery, can haul and spread 
44 bushels of manure in 68.4 minutes; with a mechanical 
spreader, and working with 2, 3, or 4 horses, he can haul and 
spread 65 bushels in 45.6 minutes. One man, working by hand, 
ean cut and shock 1.28 acres of corn per day; with the 
assistance of machinery and horses, working as the member 
of a crew, he can cover 1.9 acres, i.e. his performance rises 50 
per cent.; if, instead of husking the corn by hand, he uses a 
mechanical picker, his performance rises 35 per cent. ; and his 
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work is not nearly so heavy.‘ The results are seen in the 0.5 
man-hours spent per bushel of corn (6 to 8 hours per acre) 
in the machinery-using Corn Belt as contrasted with the 2.5 
man-hours per bushel (25 to 35 hours per acre) spent elsewhere.” 

Or take cotton. Whereas in certain cotton States each worker 
can only look after 10 to 20 acres of this crop, in Texas and 
Oklahoma the use of large machinery now permits the planting 
of 100 acres per man; in other words, human efficiency has 
‘increased ten to twenty times over. * Almost unbelievable ” 
performances are reported from the application of machine- 
aided efficiency systems to vegetable growing in Florida. * 

Comparisons made quite recently, in the course of a special 
journey of investigation into the use of agricultural machinery 
and its relation to labour, resulted in the following contrasts 
between efficiency in England and in the British Dominions. 
Horsemen in Australia, supplied with large teams and large 
machines, were reported as able to accomplish “four to five 
times ” as much work as a man driving the usual English 2-horse 
team. In New Zealand the larger plough machinery reduced 
the cost of man-labour, as compared with England, “ by two- 
thirds or one-half”. In Canada a gang of 7 men on an improved 
steel thresher worked at “ approximately double the rate ” worked 
by 11 men on an English thresher; and so on. The report 
makes abundantly clear that the investigators were impressed 
with the “ much greater output” per man obtainable by means 
of the use of larger and perfected machines and more power, 
and make practical recommendations as to the type of improved 
equipment which could be adapted to present English farming 
conditions.® 

From the historical point of view also, the advance of human 
efficiency in agriculture, over longer or shorter periods of time, 


1 United States (2), published in 1920. A much higher performance (3 to 4 
acres per man) is attributed to the mechanical picker ten years later: cf. United 
States (8), p. 13. 

2 UniTep States: Agriculture Year Book, 1926, pp. 466-467 ; 1928, p. 443. 

3 The mechanical cotton-picker is not yet perfected ; it is hoped that it “ will 
be to the cotton industry what the combined harvester-thresher is to the grain 
industry ’ (United States (14), p. 20); a simple cotton stripper, often of home 
manufacture (the “sled ’’), suddenly became very popular in 1926 and, combined 
with the use of large-scale machinery in the planting and cultivation of cotton, 
has partly mechanised cotton production in large districts. Costs of production 
may be halved by some of these new processes. 

+ United States Daily, 6 Feb. 1929. 

5 Miscellaneous (5), pp. 13, 17, 31, 39. The British Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries appointed an Advisory Committee on the development of the use 
of machinery in agriculture in June 1930 (The Times, 6 June 1930). 
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is a subject of frequent comment ; the greater efficiency of the 
present day is almost always attributed in part to improved 
equipment, especially to an increase in the mechanical aids 
supplied to the worker. Thus we are told by a well-informed 
Canadian observer that in one district in his country 18 men sup- 
plied with improved machinery were doing what would have 
been the harvesting work of 90 men five years ago; in Canada, 
according to this authority, “ on the modern mechanised farming 
basis on larger farms ... one man does the work of four ; 

. man-power is four times as effective in production-earning 
power as it was a decade ago.”* Indeed, this writer argues 
that Canada will have a future advantage in the under-manning 
of her farming, as she can proceed straightaway to build up her 
production on the modern basis of greater output per individual. 

Such an argument tempts us to consider the effects of mechan- 
isation in agriculture from a large standpoint. We do not wish 
to stray too widely into this field. Here and there, some fairly 
simple combinations of available national statistics can be made 
to support the theory of advancing human efficiency in agriculture 
due, or largely due, to mechanisation. Of course, such statistical 
deductions have not the value of observations collected by prac- 
tical observation, but their very broadness enables one to grasp 
the significance of what is going on from a fresh point of view. 

The deductions to be drawn from the national figures 
relating to United States farming are emphatically presented in 
such statements as the following, contrasting the average for the 
five-year period 1917-1921 with the wane for the five-year 
period 1922-1926 ?: 


Item Per cent. 
Increase of crop production ; 5 
Increase of animal products 16 
Increase of all agricultural production 143 


Decrease of agricultural population (1920-1925) 4 
Consequent (rough) increase in individual effi- 


ciency per head of agricultural population 18 
* Canada (5). 
2 United States (8), citing Baker: Population, Food Supply, and American 
Agriculture. 


3 It will be observed that the increase in production has been more marked 
in animal than in crop production. But even this is indirectly explained by mecha- 
nisation. Mechanisation has «ut down enormously the number of animals used 
for transport ; with the disappearance of transport animals in large numbers an 
increase in general animal “efficiency” has taken place; to put. the matter rather 
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If the analysis is carried further back it appears that the area 
of improved land looked after per farm worker has increased 
from 32 acres in 1870 to 49 acres in 1925, which must largely 
be attributable to an increase in the amount of machinery avail- 
able for each worker from $36 in 1870 to $200 in 1925." 


These combinations are complicated, for a great many 
factors enter. Mechanical improvement is far from being the 
only thing to be taken into consideration. Thus, in Great Britain, 
without any very extraordinary increase in mechanical equip- 
ment, farming efficiency in Wales is estimated to have increased 
‘by 54 per cent. between 1871 and 1928.’ Still, on the whole, a 
very marked increase in volume of production per worker or 
in acreage looked after per worker, accompanied over a certain 
period by greatly improved mechanical equipment, tells its own 
tale. It is only too seldom that the necessary basic figures are 
available. 

As a single further example, figures referring to the Com- 
monwealth of Australia®*, some of which have been specially 
calculated by the Commonwealth Statistician, are here given. 
The average value of production (corrected to 1911 price levels) 
per person engaged in farming industries, in manufactures, and 
in all industries, for the period 1911 to 1924, was as follows : 


Year Agriculture * ; Pastoral Dairying, etc. Manufactures All industries 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1911 135 575 315 162 218 

1920 187 406 384 167 214 

1923 176 427 451 173 213 

1924 202 523 560 174 236 


1 I.e. crop production. 


more crudely, the horse and mule were only tools, the cow, sheep and pig are 
results. This is the argument essentizlly as stated by so great an authority as 
Dr. O. E. Baker, in United States Daily, 15 July 1930. The same authority points 
out that since 1926 the volume of net agricultural production has remained sta- 
tionary ; this, though partly accidental (Mississippi flood 1927), may have signifi- 
cance. (The index of total United States agricultural production (1919-1927 = 100) 
was 91 in 1919, rising gradually to 111 in 1926, then 106 in 1927, 111 in 1928, and 
107 in 1929 ; Agriculture Year Book, 1930, p. 991.) 


1 In terms of the 1913 price level for both years. Agriculture Year Book, 
1928, pp. 441-442. 

2 Great Britain (3). Great Britain (4) also contains interesting observations 
on human efficiency and its relation to better mechanical equipment. 

3 Kindly supplied to the International Labour Office by Mr. F. M. McDouaa.t, 
C.M.G., expert to the Fifth Session of the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee, 
Geneva, 9 and 10 December 1930. 
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The same facts can be expressed as a production efficiency 
index, where 1911 — 1000: 


Year Agriculture? Pastoral iryi be Manufactures 


1911 1000 
1920 1032 
1923 1072 
1924 1075 


? Le. crop production. 


The small increase in the efficiency of persons engaged in 
manufactures, or in the average efficiency of all persons engaged 
in industry, may be contrasted with the dramatic rise in the 
efficiency of those engaged in agriculture (i.e. crop produc- 
tion) or in dairying; this dramatic rise is unhesitatingly 
ascribed to the large-scale introduction of machinery into these 
two branches of farming since 1911. Meanwhile, efficiency in 
the pastoral industry has, between these years, slightly dropped ; 
it is suggested that the reason is because the introduction of the 
shearing machine dates from before 1911, since when there has 
been no new invention of importance which could assist workers 
in this branch. The suggested explanations, coming as they do 
from an authoritative source, are of the highest interest. 

In general, the problem of human efficiency in agriculture 
needs a great deal more study than has hitherto been given to it. 
National statistics could often be analysed to give a broad result. 
As already remarked, a more fruitful method would be exact 
observations made on an experimental basis to try out the 
results on the human worker of supplying him with more, or 
with perfected, mechanical equipment; such experiments are 
usually beyond what an individual farmer would care to under- 
take, and there seems to be a distinct need for the allocation of 


public funds for this purpose.* 


1 There is undoubtedly a danger of neglecting, in agriculture, the study of 
human efficiency as such: the tendency is to conceive the problem of working 
efficiency in farming too exclusively as that of merely substituting machinery 
for human effort ; by a process of arithmetic an enhanced average efficiency per 
person left in farming is then easily computed, and on the whole this conclusion, 
which has been freely adopted in the preceding section, is important and cannot 
be denied. But it is urgently to be desired that the problem of the efficiency of hu- 
man Iabour in agriculture should be directly investigated, for the actual execution 
of tasks can be either more or less good, more or less effective : this is the “ human 
efficiency’ problem. In many types of farming (smullholding, etc.) the replace- 
ment of human labour by machinery is not a practical proposition, the raising 
of labour to higher efficiency is ; here it is a question of the supply of better and 
richer equipment to a labour force which numerically remains about the same 


1000 
979 
976 
1079 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF MECHANISATION 


Probable Shrinkage in the Volume of Employment 


“The economic consequences which mechanisation portends 
for labour are of a challenging character.” * Among the general 
results prophesied are a lowered value of land, transfer of 
certain crop cultivations to other regions, larger farms, and some 
withdrawal from the proprietor class into the managerial.’ 

Of these speculations the most interesting is that which 
foresees the formation of larger farms. The enlargement of the 
farm, the basic operating unit for agricultural production, would 
mean important social consequences ; indeed, the idea that the 
ordinary proprietor would tend to become simply a salaried 
manager depends directly on it. Large farms, with salaried 
managers, foremen, and large staffs of wage-paid workers, would 
mean a very different sort of farming organisation from that 
which we have today. The prophecy is rather a bold one. But 
it does look as though some of the new machines might be too 
powerful for the present operating unit of farming. Even in the 
United States, where the “ family” farm often means a farm of 
500 or 600 acres, during the 1926 enquiry on combines it was 
noticed that more than half the owners of machines cut wheat 
for their neighbours as well as for themselves and that nearly 
half the work done by their machines ‘was done not on their 
own land ; the machine, in fact, was too big for the farm.’ It is, 
of course, many years since the old steam-thresher ceased to 
have any relation to farm areas held ; it could not be equated to 
the existing state of land ownership and had to be constituted 
as a sort of independent travelling factory. This description of 
the “travelling factory’ has recently also been applied to the 


or only alters under great economic pressure, not of its replacement.  t will at 
once be seen that the social problem is thereby radically altered. 

An observer from the International Labour Office attending the International 
Congress of Rural Engineering at Liége in August 1930 reported a number of 
excellent papers on technical improvements, many of them involving labour 
factors, but only one report and two short declarations on the scientific aspects 
of human labour itself. This appears to register a tendency away from interest 
in this subject, which three or four years ago seemed to be eagerly pursued in more 
than one country. 

1 United States (11), p. 125. 

2 United States (11), Canada (6), and others. 

3 United States (6). pp. 35-36. The estimated average maximum achievement 
was the harvesting of from 640 to 1,100 acres during 15 days, according to size 
of machine. 
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combine. But if many more machines are thus constituted, too 
large for the present size of farms, economic advantage will lie 
as much in the owning of equipment as in the owning of land 
areas and a form of land utilisation might arise which would 
depend on the hiring of areas suitable for the equipment owned, 
and not of buying equipment suitable to the amount of land 
held, so that the present system of fitting equipment to land 
would be exactly reversed. In these circumstances the auto- 
mobile and the tractor would enter on new uses." Such con- 
sequences would only come about in the future, perhaps in 
rather a distant future. 

Whatever they may be, practically all observers agree as to 
the inevitable immediate effects of a great deal of mechanisation 
on the labour situation. It certainly does seem inevitable that 
there must be, in the first place, a shrinkage in the volume of 
agricultural labour. The general trend towards greater indivi- 
dual efficiency of workers in farming is too well supported to 
be ignored, even if particular sets of figures may not be perfectly 
accurate ; this greater efficiency, if again intensified by more 
and more mechanisation and allied with stationary consumption, 
is bound to bring a general shrinkage in the labour force usable 
on farms. A further discussion on this primary effect of 
mechanisation follows below. Meanwhile two other possible 
tendencies may be briefly noticed. 


Regularisation of Employment 


The first of these would be the partial disappearance of the 
seasonal “peak” of labour tasks: the work curve on farms 
might be smoothed out. Here it is necessary to consider the 
conditions in each country. In Canada and the United States, 
and also in Argentina, though less definitely, the method has 


1 As information on such experiments is difficult to obtain, the following may 
be mentioned here : United States (9) ; United States (10) ; also an article by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the State of Iowa in the United States Daily, 28 May 
1930, under the title : “ Consolidated Farming in Iowa”. The same authority, 
in an official statement reproduced in that journal on 7 July 1930, asserts that, 
owing to the newer methods, material increases in size have already been made 
in family farms in some parts of the hard winter wheat belt. See in greater detail : 
United States (8), p. 14. The Chairman of the Federal Farm Board has just stated 
that the minimum farming area for wheat in the United S at: s must now be put at 400 
acres ; at the same time he deprecates the corporation farm or mass methods in 
agriculture ; 400 acres represents “a moderate adjustment ”’ of the size of the 
farming unit to new methods. (United States Da.ly, 28 January 1931.) 
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always been to withdraw from the cities, for harvesting pur- 
poses, an enormous fringe of casual labour and to let that 
surplus disperse itself as best it might when once the harvest 
was over ; a portion, in Canada, was absorbed into the winter 
lumbering industry, but, as a rule, such labour drifted slowly 
back to the cities. But in 1928 the largest wheat crop ever 
produced in Western Canada was harvested by 16,500 fewer 
men, it is estimated, than could have been necessary if some 
4,000 combines had not been in operation ; in 1929, with 7,500 
combines operating, the (rather poor) Western Canadian wheat 
crop was being harvested without the despatch of a single 
harvest excursion from Eastern Canada: “it is generally con- 
sidered that the day of the harvest excursion is ended”’.* Similar 
announcements are pouring in from the United Siates. In 
Australia, on the other hand, a curious but not unsatisfactory 
dovetailing of industries keeps a certain marginal supply of 
labour rotating throughout the year through the agricultural, 
pastoral and food-preserving occupations; in this Continent, 
already thoroughly mechanised, the coming of the combine has 
probably made the least difference. Finally, in Europe it has 
been customary to secure the necessary labour for peak periods 
by giving a winter maintenance wage to a reserve corps of 
agricultural workers on each estate; these are the “ deputat” 
workers, receiving a large proportion of their wages as produce 
in kind for the express purpose of maintaining themselves and 
their families during the dead season ; another means towards 
the same end has been the attraction into the wage labour 
market at certain seasons only of a number of holders of small 
or “ dwarf” holdings. That is to say, agriculture has provided 
its own supply of marginal labour for the rush seasons, and has 
not depended on the cities. This has been an expensive arrange- 
ment for agriculture, and is one reason, though not the only 
one, why agricultural wages in Europe have been so low and the 
standard of living of the European smallholder so inadequate. 
But this old and traditional solution has been a very partial one. 
Migratory movements, though not on the scale of the North 
American, have been set up, since it was found that no farm 
except the very smallest could cope with its seasonal rush on 
the basis of its own all-the-year-round labour force, though 


4 Canada (5). 
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retained by means of a winter wage. Thus in Europe also there 
have gradually been formed the conditions, especially since the 
introduction of sugar-beet growing, which seem to call for the 
use of machinery in order to prevent this serious seasonal 
dislocation of the human labour force. 

The use of machinery will not, of course, change the essential 
nature of agricultural operations ; crops will continue to grow 
in the spring, to flourish in the summer, and to ripen in the 
autumn. But machines will alleviate the necessity for calling on 
such an inordinate mass of outside seasonal labour at certain 
times of the year, especially if they take over essential “residual” 
operations ; they will therefore be an important contribution to 
the very much needed decasualisation of rural labour.’ 


Change in the Nature of the Agricultural Labour Task 


Nor is this all. To these consequences will apparently be 
added yet another, and that is the levelling up of the kind of 
task to urban tasks. The workers themselves have had an 
amusingly satiric illustration of this printed in their papers—the 
picture of the “rationalised” estate worker of the future 
simultaneously running a different machine with each hand and 
foot.” And several times the farm workers in older countries 
have stated, or implied, that “ the man with the oil-can ” is their 
ideal on the farm. It does not require very prolonged thought 
to realise how important in the lives of the farm workers 
intimate and continuous contact with the machine world might 
become. Some go so far as to prophesy the total disappearance 
of both the peasant and the old type of unskilled farm worker 
—if indeed he ever has been unskilled.* 


1 The machine becomes the seasonal thing, instead of the manual labour 
of human beings. For instance, a combine is in use for 12 to 15 days only during 
the whole year ; if it works <ll day and all night, with a double staff, it may even 
finish its annual quantum of work in 5 to 8 days and then be laid aside for the 
whole of the rest of the year. Nevertheless, it is to be observed that, in Europe, 
the introduction of a great deal of machinery might eventually abolish the system 
of the winter maintenance wage, and the result might be to bring out more clearly 
the essentially seasonal nature of agricultural operations (the opposite result from 
that in America.) 

2 On the cover of the Scottish Farm Servant, Vol. XVIII, No. 206, May 1930. 
It is interesting that a recent Decree of the German Government (22 August 1930) 
now classes motor drivers and other machinists as agricultural workers for benefits 
under the housing arrangements of the Productive Unemployment Funds. 
3 Canada (6). 
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The Chances of Further Mechanisation 


This gives us some of the elements of a future situation 
which it is too early to forecast, though it is almost impossible 
to abstain from all speculation. How far will the process of 
mechanisation go in agriculture? Imaginatively, with the 
example of modern factory advance before one’s eyes, it is not 
very difficult to suppose that it might go far indeed ; there is 
at present such gigantic expenditure, such waste even, of manual 
labour in agriculture that the possible cutting down of labour 
requirements and the possible concentration of tasks leaves one 
almost gasping at the visualised result. “Too many farmers ” 
is a cry which has already been launched. Still, the retarding 
forces are very respectable. So much that is socially important 
is bound up with the present condition of agriculture that such 
visions can be put aside for the present : there is great economic 
pressure on present-day agriculture, but no sign of a social 
revolution proper. Much depends on rapidity of invention. It is 
not quite certain that any other of the new machines, e.g. for 
beet lifting or cotton picking, is going to equal the “ desolating ” 
triumph of the combine. Much depends on the commercial 
conditions of the next few years. At present the purchase even 
of the new excellent cereal harvesting devices is the direct result 
of the economic pressure on the farmer of low world prices : 
costs of production must be cut down. But the initial capital 
cost of the new machines* would alone be sufficient to deter 
from their purchase could agricultural operations be maintained 
otherwise, and with a slight rise in prices this might still be 
possible. Nor is it certain that that type of peasant agriculture 
which is capable of producing for export will adapt itself to 
complete mechanisation ; it may prefer to change the character 
of its products rather than to undergo so radical a transforma- 
tion. In that case the social effects of mechanisation would be 
very unevenly distributed even over those countries whose 
agriculture lends itself to being mechanised. Again, it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that international quota arrange- 
ments might be made between producing countries *, and any 


1 In the United States of America the cost of a combine ranged from $1,048 to 
$3,315 in 1926 ; its life is estimated at 8.3 years. 
2 As has been attempted or discussed for both sugar and rubber. 
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such arrangements would be very likely to defer the mechanising 
of agricultural processes. After all, agricultural operations are 
not easily mechanised. 


The Problem for the Workers 


What should be the attitude of the agricultural worker to mechani- 
sation? Should he, as in time past, maintain his indifference to all 
that goes on in agriculture? Should he, when mechanisation and 
rationalisation lead to labour saving and threaten to deprive him of 
his job, transfer to industry ? Should he let himself be persuaded to 
desperate acts, as were the weavers and — of a ce ago, 
when they saw in the introduction of machinery the cause of their 
misery and smashed the machines? This last proce:ding would 
certainly be the utmost folly, for history teaches that no such opposi- 
tion can hold back economic progress: the strongest organisation 
would go down mercilessly before its march. ! 


It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the first stages of renewed 
progress in the mechanisation of agriculture should have coin- 
cided with a great phase of world unemployment, unfortunate 
in two ways, not only in that the displaced agricultural workers 
will not easily be absorbed into urban industries, but also in 
that the consuming capacity of populations is, from the purchas- 
ing point of view, at a low ebb. As for absorption into other 
industries, the following is true, in spite of the prevailing 
unemployment. In the first place, some new employment will 
be available in the manufacture of the very machines which will 
have to be placed on the market for agricultural purposes. This 
will be especially the case in those countries which are already 
accustomed to manufacture such machinery. Thus a Canadian 
source ® attributes shrinkage in rural population partly to a 
transfer of occupations to cities, and the same point was made by 
the Canadian representative at the Fourth Session of the Mixed 
Advisory Agricultural Committee. In the second place, a minor 
alleviation will be found in that increasing commercial com- 
petition on food markets has given a marked impulse to the 
grading, sorting, packing and labelling of food products, and, of 
course, to advertising; the manual processes connected with 
these tendencies will absorb some workers ; so will perfected 


1 Germany (6), p. 43. 
2 Canada Year Book. 
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processes for preserving food.! But neither this, nor the manu- 
facture of agricultural machines, can compensate fully for the 
release of human effort implied in the mechanisation of agri- 
culture ; indeed, it would be a tragedy for the human race if 
they could. The facts must be faced : mechanisation in farming 
(if it continues on any very considerable scale) means, to the 
sociologist, advance by release of human effort ; to the persons 
immediately concerned, unemployment. 

The opinion of these, the most affected persons, namely, of 
the wage-paid workers, is of the utmost importance, especially 
to an organisation like the International Labour Organisation, 
which deals with immediate policies. Every utterance of that 
opinion which has been brought to the present writer’s notice 
has been in the direction of supporting the modernisation, i.e. the 
mechanisation, of the agricultural industry. A striking quota- 
tion was cited at the head of this section. Another more recent 
utterance from the same quarter is here appended. 


In our opinion one of the principal causes of the a read 
in laying off agricultural workers is rationalisation, by which we 
mean the endeavour of the agricultural employer to carry on his 
job with the least possible use of human la our .. . It is 
an obvious suggestion to deal with the unemployment menace by 
starting a campaign of strong opposition to the rationalisation of 
farming in Germany. As Socialists we cannot entertain any such idea. 
It is out of the question, because we have always stood for economic 
advance towards higher forms of production. We have always been 
opposed to any tendency to carry on production on out-of-date 
methods calculated to use up human effort more than is absolutely 
necessary.” 


Moreover, such opinions appear to be supported by the 
general body of workers, in spite of the fact that they are clearly 
menaced when there is an undue influx of rural labour into 
urban employments. Thus a recent editorial in the Swedish 
labour organ, Arbetet*, advocates the use of more machinery 
among other improvements “ as part of the modern structure of 


? Attention has already been drawn to the absorption at a critical moment 
in the year of agricultural workers into food-preserving industries in Australia. 

2 Germany (7) ; italics inserted by the present writer. Similarly, the Christian 
German Union of Rural Workers, in an important resolution of October 1930 
detailing suggestions to relieve agricultural unemployment, now spreading “ to a 
terrifying extent ” in consequence of rationalisation and restriction of production, 
carefully abstains from recommending any interference with the process of rational- 
isation itself. (Communication to the International Labour Office.) 

325 Nov. 1929. 
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soil cultivation”, in opposition to certain opinions from the 
farmers’ side deprecating such innovations. 

This very frank acceptance of the coming changes on the 
part of agricultural workers’ organisations is a feature in the 
situation. Already unemployment is a menace in certain cereal 
districts. Indeed, it is the purpose of the present article to draw 
attention to just that menace. 

In these expressions of opinions two points are made. First, 
whatever necessary processes are undertaken must be taken 
in consultation with the workers. An interesting resolution 
adopted by the Second Congress of the International Federation 
of Christian Agricultural Workers’ Trade Unions, held in 1928, 
makes this point with energy ; the workers claim the right to 
fullest collaboration in laying down the principles for, and in 
applying the details of, new rationalised arrangements.* In the 
second place, the resulting economic saving must be for the good 
of the workers. | 

We thus have a broad statement of the conditions on which 
further mechanisation of agricultural processes could be accept- 
able to the workers, at any rate to wage-paid workers; the 
question of the small independent working cultivator is com- 
plicated and has necessarily been omitted in the present survey, 
though it is arguable that certain benefits will ultimately accrue 
to him also out of mechanisation. Now apart from the question 
of the consultation of workers, or of workers’ control over the 
introduction of new processes, what are the permanent benefits 
that could accrue to agricultural workers out of mechanisation, 
sufficient to compensate them for the immediately disastrous 
effects of unemployment which may arise from that process ? 

These permanent benefits may ultimately be reduced to two : 
the saving of fatigue and shorter working time. 

The agricultural worker’s task may be made physically 
easier, much easier. The provision of riding seats on machines, 
to which allusion was made above, is only one step forward in 
this direction. The use of lifting and distributing machinery is 
really more fundamental ; for the weights handled in farming 


1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, 22 Oct. 1928, p. 114. 
For a resolution on the application of new rationalised systems of paying wages 
where the same claim is made by the German Union of Agricultural Workers 
(Social-Democratic), cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1927, 
p. 412. 
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call for great physical force, or at least for continuous endurance. 
Think what automatic machinery for carrying feed to stock in 
use day after day can mean! But perhaps the workers engaged 
on root crops would benefit most of all, the lifting of roots being 
one of the most tiring occupations known. Finally, who is to 
estimate the vast saving of fatigue implied in the transport in 
motor cars of persons engaged in farming? This feature is 
often commented upon in the United States, where the mass 
advent for farming uses of the automobile (as of the tractor) is 
commonly dated from about 1917. On this question of the 
saving of fatigue volumes might be written. 

The second advantage, shorter working time, would be even 
more fundamental. Machinery after all means that the same 
performance can be given with less human labour. Now in 
agriculture it is a fair assumption that only the same performance 
will be required for some time to come; or at least that the 
demand for agricultural products will increase but slowly. The 
inter-relations of land, population, consumption, performance, 
and technical advance are so very obscure in agriculture that 
it is not easy to make categorical statements, but it is not unfair 
to assume that present aggregate consumption is being abundantly 
satisfied ; all that can be bought is being produced (not, of 
course, all that could be used or even all that could be eaten). 
Therefore, as performance is being more easily obtained by 
reason of the growing perfection of tools and means, the aggregate 
effort demanded from farmers is daily shrinking. The first 
result seems to be, as already stated, the menace of unemploy- 
ment. But an alternative can be conceived. The matter is 
very well put by an American writer : 


In this connection I should like to repeat a comment which I made 
four years ago to the effect that any valid answer to the question of 
how many labourers can or should be spared from agriculture in 
response to the outward thrust of machine methods (along with 
other changes in the industry) should be answered only in conjunction 
with consideration for the question of women’s and children’s labour 
on the farm and the length of the working day, week, and year for 
men. If labour-saving machines and methods made five eight-hour 
days the appropriate working time of industrial abour, the question 
may well asked whether the farmer should work longer hours 
in a power-farming era. If the child of the industrialist is freed from 
toil to complete a wholesome period of bodily growth and a socially 
desirable training both for his vocation and for citizenship it is equally 
important that the country child should have com meee. conditions 
of life. So also for the country women and for the femily as a whole, 
is it not economically as well as socially desirable that they shall 
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have the time as well as the means to enjoy the leisure and culture 
products which our productive 7 es as now organised make 
available to consumers as a whole ? ! 


The inevitable effects of modern machinery, states an agri- 
cultural workers’ journal, is that all that is being consumed 
can be produced with far less labour. The real problem there- 
fore is “ to redistribute the leisure so that we all get more of it, 
and to redistribute work so that every man does his share. 
The new world will be one in which we all have more free 
time.” *® “ Agricultural workers are still made to work unduly 
long hours. The increased introduction of machinery and labour- 
saving devices must have its consequences in shortened hours, 
must also gradually abolish as unnecessary the work of women 
and children in agriculture, for complicated agricultural 
machinery requires fully-developed intelligent male workers, and 
that is why, as will be seen from the occupational census of the 
last twenty years, there is a marked tendency to restrict women’s 
work in large-scale farming,” argues a German labour writer 
of his own country.* 

True, one can conceive a re-absorption of workers into agri- 
culture ultimately, when world consumption is enlarged. It has 
already been noted that the consumption capacity for food of 
many populations, and of many groups in various populations, 
is far from physically satisfied: underfeeding is an extremely 
serious problem for millions of the world’s inhabitants, not to 
mention under-consumption of agricultural produce not food. 
But this implies a general restoration of prosperity, or a general 
advance in prosperity, which it definitely goes beyond the re- 
cuperative powers of agriculture as such to achieve. Moreover, is 
it not at least possible that scientific invention and scientific 
knowledge will continue to make such strides in the future as 
will at least keep pace with increased demand, so that approxim- 
ately the same (or even a smaller) number of farmers will 
still easily be able to supply all that is required ? 


The conception of advantage to all parties, but especially to 
the workers, from the introduction of machinery into agriculture 


1 United States (11), p. 125. 

* Great Britain (5), pp. 2 and 10. This editorial comments on the journey 
in Canada of a representative of the Union, who stated to the Union that in conse- 
quence of the introduction of improved machinery he found that areas in Canada 
formerly employing 18 men now employ only 6. 

LomBerG (Germany (6)). 
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is ultimately a correct conception : the history of manufacturing 
industry has abundantly proved that machinery does both shorten 
the working day and also release certain groups of the weaker 
workers from any call on their labour. True, the immediate 
object of introducing machinery is not this: it is to cut down 
production costs. The idea that the farmer has in his own 
mind is that it will be cheaper for him to replace men by 
machines ; not that he will give his workers an easier time. 
The workers, for their part, are naturally apprehensive of the 
effects on them, also immediate, of being thrown out of employ- 
ment. It therefore requires some courage for either party to 
take the longer point of view. 

The question arises whether the alleviation of the agricultural 
workers’ task is not meanwhile a possible project. Of this 
alleviation there might be more than one form, in addition to 
the saving of fatigue already mentioned. Apart from any direct 
cutting down of the length of the working day, there could also 
be contemplated an increase in holidays; then there is the 
important consideration of the relief which could be afforded 
to certain groups of workers (women and children) ; or to 
older workers (old-age pensions) ; or to younger workers (sons 
of smallholders and farmers, for purposes of attendance at voca- 
tional or educational institutions). Indeed, the forms of relief 
can be very various. The object of the present article has not 
been to discuss what these alleviations could or should be, or 
indeed how soon or under what safeguards, whether to employer 
or to employed, they could be given; it has simply been to 
show that, when accorded, they will be in conformity with 
technical advance. Agricultural machinery has been invented 
because human labour has been difficult to obtain ; it has ended 
not merely by supplying the place of the missing human effort, 
but also by displacing other human effort; in fact, it is the old 
“industrial revolution” in agriculture, at any rate in embryo. 
Only time can show exactly how important the effects of the 
new machines will be. If exaggeration is to be deprecated, so 
also is understatement. Machinery has shortened human effort 
in agriculture ; it remains to translate this knowledge into the 
required social arrangements. 
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Indian Labour in Ceylon 
by 


Dr. Lanka SunpDARAM, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 


In this article Dr. Lanka Sundaram gives an account of the 
methods of recruiting Indian labourers for the tea and rubber 
estates of Ceylon, and of their conditions of labour. At a time 
when the problem of the best methods of recruiting labour is one 
of the most urgent with which colonial administrations have to 
deal, this description of a system worked under the joint control 
of the Governments of India and Ceylon and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Ceylon planters is of particular interest. A further 
reason for studying the system with attention is the fact that 
such an experienced observer as Dr. Vreede, the Head of the 
Labour Office of the Dutch East Indies, has described it as a 
model system. Public criticism has at times been directed to 
conditions of labour on the estates. The author’s account of 
these conditions is perhaps somewhat summary, but it suffices to 
show that, while there is room for further improvement, steady 
progress is being made. 


HE British colony of Ceylon has an area of 25,332 square 

miles or 16,212,480 acres. Of this land surface, 698,694 
acres were in 1926 split up into 1,788 tea, rubber, cocoa and 
cardamon estates each consisting of more than ten acres. Besides 
these estates, coconut plantations occupy a considerable extent 
of the agricultural tracts of the island. The total population of 
the colony was, on 31 December 1928, estimated at about 5% 
million. About 900,000 of these, or a little over a sixth of the 
population, are Indians. The average number of Indian labourers 
reported as working on estates during the quarter ending 31 
December 1929 was 742,297, composed of 243,335 men, 234,390 
women and 264,572 children under ten years of age. The re- 
maining Indian population is distributed all over the island, and 
includes urban and domestic workers, petty traders, members 
of the artisan and professional classes and others.’ 


{2 Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, 1927, p. 2, 
1928, p. 2, and 1929, p. 4, Calcutta, Government Press, 1928 and 1929. (Referred 
to subsequently as Indian Agent’s Report.) 
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The present composition of the population of Ceylon with 
special reference to Indian labour and the commercial prosperity 
of the colony is accounted for by the systematic emigration 
policy pursued by the planting community on the one hand and 
by the Governments of Ceylon and of India on the other for 
over a century. It is therefore necessary that a short historical 
account of Indian labour emigration to Ceylon should be offered 
before the present condition of Indian labour resident there is 
analysed. 


THE Pertop or FREE RECRUITMENT 


Ceylon was for some time ruled by the East India Company 
as part of the Madras Presidency, until it was placed under a 
separate administration as a Crown Colony in 1802. As such, the 
movement of Indians, labourers and others to and from Ceylon 
has been free and uninterrupted. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century saw a remarkable 
expansion in the productive activities of the colonial empires of 
the European nations.‘ The acquisition of Ceylon by Great 
Britain resulted in the abolition of slavery in that colony in 1817, 
and in consequence the indigenous labour force, already insuffi- 
cient, was greatly thinned on account of the fact that the manu- 
mitted slaves took up independent avocations.* The lavish land 
grants made by the Ceylon Government to attract a considerable 
number of European settlers intensified the general dearth of the 
labour necessary for the plantations.* This in its turn resulted 
in systematic methods of labour recruitment by the planting 
interests." Attempts at agricultural colonisation by freed slaves 
from East Africa and by Chinese labourers proved unsuitable and 
expensive.° Labour emigration from Southern India seemed to 
be the only way out of this difficulty. An experienced official of 
the Ceylon Government recommended in 1841 ©: 

If a certain period of servitude were fixed, during which the Indian 
labourers should | be bound to remain in the employment of the Ceylon 


planters, the confidence of the latter would be restored, without in 
any degree infringing on the liberty of their temporary bondsmen. 


1 Dr. Lanka SuNpDARAM: “ International Aspects of Indian Emigration ”’, 
in Asiatic Review, Oct. 1930 et seq. 

° De Busscue : Letters on Ceylon, pp. 131-132. 2nd Edition. London, 1926. 

* Sir George Barrow : Ceylon: Past and Present, pp. 152-153. London, 1857. 

* De Burts: Rambles in Ceylon, pp. 185-186. London, 1841. 

* J. Campsett: Excursions, Adventures and Field Sports in Ceylon, Vol. I, 
pp. 91-92 ; London, 1843. De Busscue: op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

® De Butts: op. cit., p. 187. 
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Fortunately, no extensive system of legalised indeature of 
labourers was adopted in Ceylon, as was done in every other 
colony to which the emigration of Indian labour was at one time 
or another permitted, but means were not wanting to bind the 
Indian labourers to estates in Ceylon by means of large initial 
advances, the kangani system and other methods. 

There had been a constant flow of Indian labourers into Cey- 
lon during the whole course of a hundred years prior to the estab- 
lishment in 1922 of Government control of labour recruitment. 
The following table indicates the movement of Indian labourers 
to and from Ceylon between the years 1843 and 1922. 


MOVEMENT OF INDIAN LABOUR TO AND FROM CEYLON, 1843-1922 1 


Arrivals Departures 
1843 34,080 12,901 | 21,741 
1851 | 28,224 16,755 11,469 
1855-1865 | 65,245 42,955 22,290 
1865-1875 79,212 63,870 | 15,342 
1875-1885 104,256 74,583 | 29,673 
1885-1895 78,533 57,075 | 21,458 
1895-1905 | = 116,878 88,294 28,584 
1905-1915 114,693 70,799 | 43,894 
1908-1917 95,573 65,521 30,052 
1922 162,707 145,363 | 17,344 


1 The figures are taken from the following sources : 

1843 and 1851: Ceylon Almanac and Compendium of Useful Information, 1844, p. 424, and 
1852, p. 144. 

Averages, 1855-1915 : calculated from the annual figures in Report of Indian Labour Emigra- 
tion to Ceylon and Malaya, by N. E. MARJsoriBpANkKs and Hon. Khan Bahadur A. K. G. Ahmad 
Tambi MARAKKAYAR, p. 43. Madras, Govt. Press, 1917. (Referred to subsequently as Marjori- 
banks and Marrakkayar Report.) 

Averages, 1908-1917: Administration Report of the Registrar of Vitai Statistics, 1918, p. 3. 
Colombo, Govt. Press, 1919. 

1922 : Administration Report of the Controller of Indian Immigrant — 1925, p. 6. Colombo, 
Govt. Press, 1926. (Referred to subsequently as Ceylon Controller’s Report.) 


Between the years 1855 and 1885 coffee was the staple agri- 
cultural industry of Ceylon. In 1878 coffee reached its zenith 
(275,000 acres) while tea occupied only 4,700 acres. Then fol- 
lowed the progressive increase in the cultivation of tea to the 
detriment of coffee production. The great Madras Famine of 
1876-1877 led to an abnormal exodus of agricultural labourers 
to Ceylon. But the decline of coffee production allied with good 

_crop seasons in South India resulted between 1879 and 1886 in an 
excess of departures over arrivals in the Colony. Henceforward, 
the expansion of tea culture secured a normal annual excess of 
arrivals over departures. The area under tea at various periods 
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was as follows : 1885, 102,000 acres ; 1895, 384,000 acres ; 1915, 
426,000 acres. By 1915 coffee had practically disappeared. Rub- 
ber, however, showed a gradual expansion ; its position at suc- 
cessive stages was as follows: 1898, 705 acres ; 1905, 40,000 
acres ; 1909, 184,000 acres ; 1915, 240,000 acres. Other plan- 
tations such as cocoa, coconuts and cardamoms also showed 
considerable expansion. But employment of Indian labour is 
practically almost limited to tea and rubber, since other classes 
of plantations, perhaps with the exception of coconuts, are mostly 
worked by indigenous (Sinhalese) labour. * 

Till 1922 recruitment was conducted by an efficient planters’ 
agency located in South India, known as the Coast Labour 
Agency. The system of recruitment, fully described at a later 
stage, was by kanganis and was entirely patriarchal in char- 
acter. The Ceylon Labour Commission of 1908 strongly reported 
in favour of the abolition of a system of advances known as 
tundu, which bound the labourer to the estate in a state more 
or less bordering on perpetual debt and serfdom. ? Numerous 
other abuses were brought to light by the enquiries of this Com- 
mission and of the Sanderson Committee which reported to the 
Secretary of State for India in 1910, and by 1921 some of the 
abuses and disabilities of the Indian labourers in Ceylon had 


been removed. 


THE PERIOD OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Indian nationalism during the present century has been keenly 
alive to the status of Indians abroad. The Indian Emigration 
Act No. VII of 1922 is the result of a quarter of a century of 
unremitting effort by the national spokesmen to persuade the 
Indian Government to take definite leadership in the matter of 
bettering the status and living conditions of Indian emigrants 
overseas. As far as Ceylon is concerned, the parallel action im- 
posed by the Government of India, as a condition of Indian labour 
emigration to that colony being permitted, resulted in the Labour 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1923, which consolidated existing labour 


1 Marjoribanks and Marakkayar Report, p. 2 

2 Report and Proceedings of the Labour Commission, p. viii. Colombo, Govt. 
Press, 1908. 

3 Great Britain: Report of the Committee on Emigration from India to the 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates, pp. 27-30. Cd. 5,192. London, H.M. Stationery 


Office, 1910. 
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legislation in the colony and complied with the requirements of 
the Indian Act. 

Under the Indian Act* emigration is defined as departure by 
sea out of British India (and from the Indian States under cer- 
tain conditions) of “any person who departs under an agree- 
ment to work for hire in any country beyond the limits of India ” 
and of “ any person who is assisted to depart, otherwise than by 
a relative, if he departs for the purpose or with the intention of 
working for hire or engaging in agriculture in any country 
beyond the limits of India”. The term “ emigrants”, however, 
is defined as excluding any person emigrating to a country in 
which he has previously resided for not less than five years, or 
the ‘wife or child of such person, or the wife or child of any 
person who has lawfully emigrated when such wife or child 
departs for the purpose of joining him. 

The Act further distinguishes emigration for purposes of 
skilled work and for purposes of unskilled work. In each case 
the Governments both of India and of Ceylon assume direct admi- 
nistrative control. Under the first category mention may be 
made of clerks and shop assistants in commercial undertakings, 
domestic servants, boutique-keepers, petty traders, rickshaw pull- 
ers, artisans and labourers on roadways and drainage works, 
workers in mills and factories and certain other Government 
undertakings. The contiguity of Ceylon to India attracts a con- 
siderable number of labourers to go to Colombo of their own 
accord ; skilled labour for employment in Ceylon is not as a rule 
engaged prior to embarkation and a very large number of this 
class of emigrants do not come under the term “emigrant” as 
defined by the Indian Act. Unskilled labour includes agricul- 
tural labour, mostly employed on plantations in Ceylon. In the 
case of this class of labourers the administrative machinery of 
both the Governments exercises constant vigilance over their 
living conditions on the estates ; they are recruited in South India 
for the specific purpose of employment on estates and receive 
assisted passages. 

The administrative machinery created by the legal enact- 
ments of the Governments of India and of Ceylon may be classi- 
fied into two categories. First comes the machinery set up for 
the recruitment of labourers in South India. A Protector of 


1 Reprinted in: INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Legislative Series, 1922, 
Ind. 2. Cf. also Ceylon Controllers’ Report, 1923, pp. 1-2. 
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Emigrants appointed by the Government of Madras has his head- 
quarters at Mandapam. He is assisted by a Medical Officer of 
the Madras Government stationed at the same place. These two 
officers supervise and direct emigration on behalf of the Indian 
Government. An Emigration Commissioner appointed by the 
Ceylon Government has his headquarters at Trichinopoly and has 
assistants at the local headquarters of the five recruiting circles, 
Madura, Salem, Trichinopoly, Vellore and Mandapam. There 
are two quarantine camps of the Ceylon Government in South 
India. The camp at Mandapam is the place of accommodation 
for Dhanushkodi, the port of embarkation for Talaimannar in 
Ceylon *; that at Tataparai is for Tuticorin, the port of embarka- 
tion for Colombo. At each of these places there are two medical 
officers of the Ceylon Government, the chief of whom acts as the 
representative of the Ceylon Emigration Commissioner at Tri- 
chinopoly. * 

In Ceylon the interests of the Government of India are looked 
after by their Agent, a member of the Indian Civil Service, who 
is stationed at Kandy, and assisted by an adequate staff. On 
behalf of the Government of Ceylon the Department of Indian 
Immigrant Labour (including a subsidiary Board of Immigra- 
tion and Quarantine), with a Controller, medical and other assist- 
ants, and a considerable clerical staff, looks after the interests of 
Indian labourers after they arrive in the island. 

Besides these official agencies, there are two unofficial bodies 
enjoying advisory but useful powers. They are the Board of 
Indian Immigrant Labour at Colombo, and a group of wages 
boards in different localities. 

In 1929 the Board of Indian Immigrant Labour consisted 
of eleven members : the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour 
(chairman), three other official members (the Director of Sta- 
tistics and Office Systems, the Chairman of the Board of Immi- 
gration and Quarantine, the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services), five representatives of the European planting commun- 
ity, a representative of the Low-Country Products Association 
(a Sinhalese body) and the Senior Indian Member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Local wages boards have also been set up to 
assist the Government in the discharge of the duties imposed by 


1 All assisted migrants enter Ceylon by this route (Ceylon Controller's Report, 


1929, p. 10). 


* Indian Agent's Report, 1929, p. 1. 
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the Indian Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927* (also called the 
“Minimum Wage Ordinance”), which provides for the payment 
of a minimum wage to Indian estate labourers. Under this 
Ordinance’ the Board of Indian Immigrant Labour is the con- 
trolling authority over the various estate wages boards, and has 
power to “confirm, vary, or cancel” their decisions. These 
boards are sure to be of great help (provided the interests of the 
Indian labourers are adequately and competently represented) 
in the future activities of the Colonial Government for the better- 
ment of labour conditions in Ceylon. 

With the establishment of Government control of Indian 
emigration to Ceylon, an Immigration Fund was created which 
absorbed the funds allocated by the planting interests when they 
used to recruit labourers in South India on their own initiative 
and financial responsibility. The position of this Fund for the 
years 1923-1929 was as follows *: 


Year Revenue Expenditure 
Rs. Rs. 

1923-1924 3,838,847 2,323,126 
1924-1925 2,196,930 2,619,390 
1925-1926 3,195,690 2,477,880 
1926-1927 2,512,567 2,991,871 
1927-1928 3,241,852 3,226,761 
1928-1929 2,885,667 2,764,003 


The revenue of the Fund for the financial year 1927-1928 
was made up as follows *: 


A fees 3,104,896 
Contribution by Ceylon Government 100,000 
Licences for employers not paying acreage fees 3,461 
Bank interest 29,353 
Miscellaneous receipts 4,142 

Total 3,241,852 


Thus the planting agency contributed almost the whole of the 
Immigration Fund, at the rates of Rs. 6 per acre of tea and Rs. 2 
per acre of rubber, cocoa and cardamoms, employing Indian 
labour.» The Government of Ceylon contributes a lump sum 
of Rs. 100,000, while the delinquent estates not coming under the 


1 Ceylon Controller's Report, 1929, p. 24. 
2 Legislative Series, 1927, Ceyl. 1. 

3 Ceylon Controlle:’s Repori, 1929, p. 5. 

4 Idem, 1928, p. 5. 


> Ibid., p. 5. In 1928-1929 the rates were Rs. 4.50 and Rs. 1.50 respectively. 
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acreage basis but drawing upon the available supplies of Indian 
labour pay but an insignificant amount towards the cost of 
recruitment. In 1929 a Draft Ordinance was in preparation to 
secure the assessment of estates on the basis of the number of 
labourers and not of the number of acres cultivated. ! 

It is estimated that in 1928-1929, omitting capital expenditure, 
every immigrant labourer brought into Ceylon cost the fund 
Rs. 21.37, a very economic outlay. This sum covered not only 
the cost of transport, quarantine, feeding and housing of immi- 
grants en route, and most of the recruiting kanganis’ expenses 
(which are met by an allowance of Rs. 10 for each able-bodied 
labourer recruited), but also the cost of repatriation of the sick 
and disabled and of settling labour disputes and other expenses 
connected with the protection and inspection of Indian immi- 
grant labour. 


THE ReEcRUITING SYSTEM 


Ever since the beginnings of Indian labour emigration to 
Ceylon, recruitment has been conducted by kanganis—Indian 
labourers who have seen service in the island and visit the main- 
land for this specific purpose. The Ceylon Labour Commission 
of 1908 described the system in the following words *: 


This system is?. . . of a purely patriarchal character in its origin 
and principles. The —— or the labour headman, was in the 
beginning, and still is in a large number of the older and more solidly 
established estates, the senior member of a family group composed of 
his personal relatives, to whom may be added other families drawn 
from villages in Southern India from the vicinity of which he and 
his relations also come. The labour force thus formed is subdivided 
into a number of smaller groups, each under its patriarch, the sub- 
or silara-kangani ; and the family principle is further manifested in the 
groups which are under these minor headmen, a man with his wife 
and children, and, it may be, one or more close relations, assuming 
joint liability for advances made to them, and holding their earnings, 
in some sort, in common. 


The Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon has recently 
recommended that the agency of the kangani system be 
abolished, inasmuch as it is a relic of the past and has thus 
outlived its usefulness in modern times.* Instead, greater personal 


1 Idem, 1929, p. 7. 

2 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

% Report and Proceedings of the Labour Commission, p. vii. 
* Indian Agent’s Report, 1927, p. 8. 
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intercourse between the employer and the worker has been 
advocated. But to this day the kangani system remains in full 
force. 

Under the emigration rules of the Indian Act of 1922 the 
recruiter or kangani must be an Indian of the labouring class, 
and must have been employed as a labourer under an employer 4 
in Ceylon for whose service he desires to obtain labourers from 
Southern India. The professional recruiter as such does not exist 
so far as concerns labour for Ceylon (unlike labour emigration 
to other countries, with ‘the possible exception of Malaya). * 

Even though in some cases kanganis on Ceylon estates are sent | 
to India on special recruiting journeys, a very large proportion of j 
the labour force is attracted to the island by sub-kanganis or 
by old employees, when they go to the mainland for a holiday. 

On their return journey to Ceylon, they invariably bring back 

with them a few friends and neighbours from their home or 
neighbouring villages. Family recruiting is the predominant 

mode, and very seldom do single men offer themselves for recruit- q 
ment. The practical equality in the numbers of the sexes in 
the Indian estate population, as shown by the figures given at 
the beginning of this article, is considered a very satisfactory 
feature of the situation. ° 

Under the 1922 regulations, when a recruiter or potential 
recruiter is about to leave for India, or when any former em- 
ployee of a colonial estate happens to be in India and wishes to 
recruit, the employer or estate proprietor makes an application 
to the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour at Colombo, who 
scrutinises the names of the would-be recruiters to make sure 
that they are not on the “ black list”. Such applications as are 
found to be in order are endorsed by the Controller and passed 
on to the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon for his 
counter-signature. When the latter’s endorsement is affixed 
the application is sent back to the Controller’s office. Copies 
intended for the use of the District Magistrate of the district in 
India whence recruitment is intended to be effected and for the 
use of the Ceylon Emigration Commissioner at Trichinopoly are 
sent to the latter’s office. The kangani’s copy is forwarded to the j 


1 For an excellent description of the present system of recruitment cf. Ceylon f 
Controller’s Report, 1923, pp. 7-8. i 
2 Idem, 1929, p. 13. 
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employer in question, who sees to its delivery to the kangani in 
whose name it is drawn. 

On arrival in India, the kangani hands in his copy at one 
of the various agencies of the Emigration Commissioner in South- 
ern India for final endorsement. If the copy intended for a 
kangani who is already in India is forwarded to the Emigration 
Commissioner, the kangani in question calls for this document, 
and completes it by affixing his signature or thumb impression 
not only to his own but also to those intended for the use of the 
District Magistrate and the Emigration Commissioner. The appli- 
cation is then endorsed by the Emigration Commissioner, who 
files his copy and forwards the District Magistrate’s copy to that 
officer. 

The above formalities having been gone through, the kangani 
is deemed to have obtained his licences and is authorised to 
recruit within one year 20 emigrants, exclusive of those classified 
by the Indian Act as dependants and non-emigrants.* The names 
of the emigrant recruits are then noted on the back of the kan- 
gani’s licence, and each intending emigrant has to be produced 
before the village munsiff or prefect. The munsiff ascertains 
whether the family of the candidate in question has any objec- 
tion to his departure and whether the emigrant himself is aware 
of the conditions attached to his emigration. If there are no 
objections the munsiff initials the entry on the kangani’s licence. 

After certification by the village munsiff, the recruit is passed 
on to the local agency to get his name registered. He is then 
dispatched to the Ceylon Emigration Commissioner’s headquar- 
ters at Trichinopoly, where further examination takes place, not 
only by the staff of this officer but also by an Inspector of Emi- 
gration, as to the recruit’s physical fitness. If rejected, he is 
sent back to his village at the expense of the Immigration Fund. 
If successful, he is sent to the quarantine camp at either Man- 
dapam or Tatapari. Here he is examined by the medical officers 
of both the Indian and Ceylon Governments. After the period of 


1 The number of licences issued or reissued during recent years was as follows 


Year Issued Reissued 
1926 17,762 3,895 
1927 21,439 4,949 
1928 20,253 2,527 
1929 19,072 1,811 


(Ceylon Controller’s Report, 1929, p. 11.) 
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quarantine he is taken by special train to the port of embarkation 
(Dhanushkodi or Tuticorin) and shipped to Talaimannar or 
Colombo as the case may be. After a further period of quarantine 
at the port of arrival in Ceylon, the labourers are dispatched to 
the estates or other employing agencies for whose purposes they 
are recruited. 

Admirable though these arrangements may be, irregularities 
can still occur, and a number of abuses are brought to the notice 
of the Indian Agent. Thus the Indian Agent’s Report for 1925 
contains a catalogue of irregularities in recruitment ranging from 
the recruitment of persons below 18 years of age to the seduc- 
tion, abduction and kidnapping of women.* Criminal prose- 
cution coupled with stricter administrative control has remedied 
these evils to a very large extent, and at the present day the 
menace of illegal recruitment has been more or less success- 
fully combated. 


MovEMENTsS OF INDIAN LABOUR, 1922-1928 


Several causes have contributed to the vast and progressive 
annual increase in the number of Indian labourers emigrating 
to Ceylon for purposes of employment in that colony. In the 
first place, the ever-increasing expansion of the tea and rubber 
industries of the island demanded a proportionate increase in the 
labour force. Possibilities for greater absorption of indigenous 
(Sinhalese) labour are ruled out, since it is not suitable for 
employment on plantations, and refuses to be employed on estates 
situated at higher altitudes. This is the reason why there is no 
competition between Indian and Sinhalese labour of the agricul- 
tural type ; it is also the reason why Indians are concentrated in 
a few localities. In the second place, the establishment of Govern- 
ment control resulted in the elimination of risks hitherto faced 
by the Indian emigrant and thus also contributed to the expansion 
of Indian emigration to Ceylon. 

The following tables show the assessed areas under different 
crops, the estimated areas planted, and the movement of Indian 
labour to and from Ceylon, from 1926 to 1929. 


1 Indian Agent’s Report, 1925, p. 16. Recent reports give only the number 
of cases of alleged irregular recruitment (22 in 1926, 30 in 1927, 28 in 1928, 11 in 
1929) and a statement of the penalties inflicted in cases where the offence was 
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ACREAGE UNDER VARIOUS CROPS ASSESSED AND PLANTED, 1926-1929 + 


Item 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Acreage assessed : 
Tea 415,608 429,279 433,289 442,282 
Rubber 309,445 324,283 318,595 315,187 
Cocoa 11,012 9,869 10,087 8,659 
Cardamons 3,679 4,072 3,758 3,624 
Number of estates 
assessed 1,705 1,778 1,756 1,745 
Acreage planted 
(estimated) : 
Tea 442,034 449,922 457,379 457,000 
Rubber 475,051 490,000 533,652 534,000 
Cocoa 34,566 33,651 32,564 34,000 
Cardamoms 6,282 6,324 5,737 6,000 
Coconuts 2 883,460 887,132 878,503 1,100,000 


Report, 1929, p. 8. 

It does not follow that the land on which Indian labour was 
employed (in which case alone estates are assessed for purposes 
of the Immigration Fund) is exclusively worked by Indian labour. 
In the case of tea plantations assessed, most of the work is done 
by imported Indian labour, but this is by no means the case in 
respect of plantations growing rubber, cocoa, and cardamoms, 
on which a considerable amount of Sinhalese labour is also em- 
ployed. The coconut plantations are worked to a considerable 
degree by Indian labour, but are not yet assessed for purposes 
of the Immigration Fund. 


MOVEMENTS OF INDIAN LABOUR, 1926-1929! 


Item 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Assisted estate 
labourers : 
Arrivals 101,746 159,398 183,712 105,095 
Departures * 61,265 87,481 93,596 101,228 
Balance 40,481 71,917 40,116 3,867 
Unassisted estate 
labourers : 
Arrivals 114,421 125,739 138,157 133,046 
Departures * 121,083 123,581 122,465 140,744 
Balance — 6,662 2,158 15,692 — 7,698 


* Adapted from Ceylon Controller’s Report, 1929, p. 9. 
* The total number of departures is known accurately, but the numbers in each of the two 
groups are stated to be only approximate. 
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Certain general remarks may be made on the above tables. 


(1) The cultivation of tea and rubber showed a steady 
increase up to 1928. At the time of writing this article there 
is a serious depression in these industries and consequently there 
is an international movement to restrict production. It is still 
premature to speculate as to the effects of this restriction of 
output upon the movement of Indian labourers to and from 
Ceylon, but it is perhaps reflected in the figures for 1929. 


(2) The flow of Indian labour has kept pace with the 
expansion of the staple agricultural activities of the island. 


(3) As yet Indian labour has not lost its freedom of move- 
ment and the general economic principle of supply approximat- 
ing to demand and vice versa has maintained its ground. The 
function of the Governments concerned is to facilitate such 
movements through the agency of the Immigration Fund. 


(4) The increase in the number of Indians returning to India 
each year is evidence that Ceylon does not offer facilities to all 
for purposes of permanent settlement. Compared with total 
emigration, only about 16 per cent. make the colony their per- 
manent home (with some allowance for visits to the mainland). 


(5) Assisted and unassisted labourers emigrate in more or 
less equal numbers. Assisted estate labourers show a greater 
tendency to remain in the colony than unassisted labourers. 
Indeed, during the four years under review, the total balance 
of unassisted labourers remaining in Ceylon was only 3,490, or 
less than 1 per cent., while nearly one-third of the assisted estate 
labourers stayed in the colony. 


An interesting feature in Indian labour emigration to Ceylon 
is the localisation of the labour force as regards both the place 
of origin and the place of absorption. In 1929, for instance, 
91.5 per cent. of the assisted emigrants came from the following 
districts (in descending order of importance) : Trichinopoly, 
Salem, Madura, Ramnad, Arcot (North and South), Tanjore, and 
Puducottah.' Similarly in Ceylon, out of the nine provinces 
into which the island is divided, 54 per cent. of the Indian estate 
population in 1928 was concentrated in the Central Province, 
and nearly 36 per cent. in the two provinces of Sabaragamuva 


1 Indian Agent's Report, 1929, pp. 20-21. 
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and Uva, the remaining 10 per cent. being scattered over the 
other provinces. ! 


CoNDITIONS OF WorkK AND WAGES 


A discussion of the question of work and wages for Indian 
labourers in Ceylon is very difficult. Enquirers are unanimously 
agreed that there is no unemployment among labourers of the 
agricultural type. The agricultural labourer is legally entitled 
to be provided with work for six days in the week on estates 
for working which he is brought to the colony. It has been 
suggested that Ceylon has perhaps reached the “ saturation 
point”’ in regard to further absorption of Indian labourers. * 
The increase in the number of departures from Ceylon to India 
during the past few years has been pointed out as evidence on this 
question. But, as shown above in the second table on page 380, 
it is the independent urban labourer who does not remain in the 
colony. On the other hand, allowing for the casual visits to 
the mainland which are the fundamental condition of Indian 
labour emigration to Ceylon, the assisted estate worker is loyal, 
steady and persevering. No conclusive data, notwithstanding the 
present depression in the tea and rubber industries, are forth- 
coming to substantiate the hypothesis that the saturation point 
of Indian labour emigration to Ceylon has been reached. It is 
here important to note that restrictions on the movements of 
Indian labour (and there are none so far) would have been 
imposed by the Government of Ceylon if a serious excess of 
supply over demand were contemplated by it. 

The question of wages gives rise to much controversy. It is 
frequently alleged that wage conditions in Southern India com- 
pare favourably with those in Ceylon, where the cost of living 
is higher. It may, however, be noted that a large percentage of 
the Indian emigrants to Ceylon in each year have seen service 
in the colony at one time or another. This is particularly the 
case as regards assisted estate workers. The following figures 
indicate this feature of assisted Indian emigration to Ceylon® : 


1 Based on data supplied by the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour at 
Colombo for a Memorandum submitted to the Colonial Office by the Senior Indian 
Member of the Legislative Council. 
2 Cf. Ceylon Controller’s Report, 1928, p. 10. 
3 Idem, 1929, p. 25. 
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Year Old labourers New labourers 
(palaials) (puthals) 
1926 51,330 50,416 
1927 66,055 93,343 
1928 62,139 71,573 
1929 59,404 45,691 


As regards conditions in Ceylon, it is universally admitted 
that the Indian labourer, particularly on the estates, has certain 
advantages. First, he is offered security of tenure, and is free 
from certain taxes and penal provisions for the recovery of debts 
which his Sinhalese co-worker is subject to. He has the guar- 
antee of being sent back to India at the expense of the Immi- 
gration Fund in case of ill-health or dissatisfaction, and in the 
latter case he can quit the estate without let or hindrance on 
a month’s written or verbal notice. Moreover, he enjoys a better 
social atmosphere in Ceylon, where caste restrictions are at a 
minimum. On all these counts, he enjoys a relatively better status 
than his compatriot in India.! 

But the question is raised whether the Indian labourer is 
well off in Ceylon. In considering this question the following 
factors should be borne in mind. Even though the family prin- 
ciple is generally well maintained on Ceylon estates, the system 
of regimentation of the labourers’ living conditions has certain 
disadvantages. Further, they have to work at high altitudes 
and are exposed to the rigours of a tropical climate very different 
from what they are accustomed to’in Southern India. Direct 
comparisons between conditions in India and Ceylon are mis- 
leading. The British Parliamentary Commission on the reform 
of the Constitution of Ceylon reported in 1928 on this matter 
in the following terms ?: 

The conditions of the Indian labourer in Ceylon are still capable 


of improvement and must be bettered before they can be described 
as satisfactory. 


The Commission further spoke of the “ economically helpless 
position of the Indian immigrant workers, their large numbers 
and utter lack of organisation,” and wrote : 


1 In this connection cf. E. DENNeRY: Foules d’Asie, pp. 224-225. Paris, 
Colin, 1930. 

* Great Brita: Report of the Speciai Commission on the Cozs.itution of 
Ceylon, pp. 95-96. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
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Although planters, as a whole, are anxious that their [workers] 
should have good conditions, they become somewhat restive of what 
they consider governmental interference with their industry and tend 
to take up a defensive attitude to proposals for improvement. 


Prior to the abolition of the tundu system in 1921, large 
advances (in 1917 it was estimated that every Indian labourer 
brought to Ceylon was in debt to the extent of Rs. 70, or nearly 
a year’s wages’) were freely issued to the immigrants. Small 
wonder that the Indian estate labourer lived a very precarious 
existence and was more or less bound to the estate in a state 
bordering on mediaeval serfdom. 

The Indian Act of 1922 gave a great stimulus to Indian labour 
emigration to Ceylon. It took the Government of Ceylon five 
years to persuade the planting interests to agree to the Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927. The controversy in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council on this important legal instrument 
revealed the extent to which the planting interests had entrenched 
themselves in the old atmosphere.” This Ordinance provided 
for the creation of estate wages boards in different localities, 
consisting of an official chairman, two representatives of the 
planting community and two members “ selected to represent 
the labourers’. It is as yet premature to estimate the work of 
these boards. But by agreement with the planting interests the 
following minimum daily rates of wages have been established, 
subject to future revision ® : 


Class of estates 


Low-country 
Mid-country 52 41 31 
Up-country 54 43 32 


The above rates are for a working day of eight hours, or of 
nine with an hour for a mid-day meal. 
Besides fixing these rates, the agreement in question provides 


for the issue of clean unblended rice of good quality to each 
working estate labourer, at a cost not exceeding Rs. 6.40 a bushel. 


1 Marjoribanks and Marakkayar Report, p. 10. ; 
2 The Bill which is the basis of this Ordinance had a protracted and heated 
passage in the Ceylon Legislative Council. The Indian members, the Hon. Mr. 
1. X. Pereira and the Hon. Mr. K. Natesa lyer, went thoroughly into the question. 
Cf. Debates of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, 19 November 1926, No. 28, pp. 1449- 
1466 and 1476-1489. 

® Ceylon Controller’s Report, 1929, p. 24. 
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Children under ten years of age are prohibited from employment 
on estates, and receive a free meal a day. 


Wages have to be paid once a month, not later than the tenth 
day following the month in question. This last provision did 
away with one of the worst features of estate management in 
Ceylon prior to the establishment of government control, when 
arrears of wages (a means of binding labourers to estates) were 
left over for periods of three and four months at a time. It is 
still, however, not unusual for the Indian immigrant labourer 
to be in debt to the kangani or to the boutique-keeper. 

An important danger which should be carefully watched is 
that the minimum wage may possibly become a maximum wage. 
The dissemination of education among the labourers and a wider 
franchise for Indians—which means a fair apportionment of 
influence in the Legislative Council—are the two safeguards 
against such a transformation. 

The position of non-estate Indian labour in Ceylon is a very 
difficult one. This class of Indian labour does not enjoy the 
same amount of protection as the Indian estate population. It has 
to reckon with Sinhalese competition since it is mostly localised 
in Colombo and other urban centres. Very recently strikes have 
been witnessed among the dock labourers of Colombo, and a 
Labour Party has been formed. But these manifestations are 
still in their infancy. 

A scheme sanctioned by the Government on 6 January 1927 
has endeavoured to meet this problem to a certain extent.’ The 
scheme, which is applicable to both Indian and Sinhalese non- 
estate workers, fixes two scales of grades of labour and of © 
minimum and maximum rates of wages, for labour employed 
by the Government. The first scale applies to labour rated at 
hourly rates of pay and working a 48-hour week under factory 
conditions, the second to labour on daily rates of pay not working 
under factory conditions. In each case the wages paid are to 
be between the maximum and minimum rates of the grade to 
which the man belongs; the actual amount each man receives 
is determined by and varies in accordance with his individual 
skill, conduct and attendance as assessed by the head of his works. 
Deductions are made for absence from work during any portion 
of the regulation day’s work on the basis of one-eighth of a day’s 


1 Ceylon Controller's Report, 1929, p. 38. 
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pay for each hour’s absence. The rates now in force are as 
follows : 


Grade Class Rates per hour 
Class A. Factory Labour, Minimum = 
Hourly Puid : Cents Cents 

Minor supervising grades Al 48 81 
All 31 63 

Tradesmen A Ill 36 53 
AIV 20 35 

Semi-skilled labour AV 12 20 
Unskilled labour AVI 8 14 
Trade apprentices A VII 10 18 
Women and boys A VIII 3 10 


Class B. Non-factory Labour, imum 
Daily Paid: Rs. Rs. c. 

Minor supervising grades BI 3 84 6 48 
BII 2 48 5 04 

Skilled labour 2 88 4 24 
BIV 1 60 2 80 

Semi-skilled labour BV 0 96 1 60 
Unskilled labour B VI O 64 1 12 
Trade apprentices B VII 0 80 1 44 
Women and boys B VIII 0 24 0 80 


Livinc CONDITIONS 


was 

Almost the whole of the Indian estate population is housed 
by the employers themselves. The houses, or labourers’ lines, 
as they are called, conform to a standard type approved by the 
Ceylon Government. Considerable progress has been made with 
a building programme embarked upon in 1925. The needs of 
Indian estate labourers in this respect are well provided for. 
But the case of the urban workers, particularly in Colombo 
where tenements are undesirably overcrowded, is altogether 
different and here much remains to be done. 

The physical well-being of the estate worker is looked after 
by a fund created under the Medical Wants Ordinance of 1912, 
amended subsequently at various dates. The Government of 
Ceylon contributes considerably towards expenditure under this 
head. But the number of qualified dispensers and midwives 
available on estates is still inadequate, considering the number 
of potential patients and the distances to be travelled. It has 
been proposed by the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon 
that every estate employing more than 750 labourers should 
provide adequate medical and dispensing facilities and should 
maintain a qualified dispenser and a midwife. Neighbouring 
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estates employing a smaller labour force could be permitted to 
combine for this purpose. Debility, dysentery, pneumonia, 
enteritis and ankylostomiasis or hookworm are the predominant 
diseases on estates. The Government of Ceylon has recently 
embarked upon an extensive anti-hookworm campaign. 

The vital statistics for 1929 may be summed up as follows ’* : 


Item All Ceylon Indian estate 
population 


Birth rate per 1,000 of population 36.1 34.3 
Death rate ,, 24.7 25.1 
Infantile death rate (under 1 year) per 

1,000 births 187 214 


These figures, especially the high infantile death rate, show 
that there is still room for the provision of further medical and 
sanitary arrangements on estates. 

Repatriation for sick Indian labourers is provided without 
difficulty. Vagrants are first sent to the House of Detention at 
Colombo and are thence repatriated at the expense of the Immi- 
gration Fund. Increasing provision is being made for the educa- 
tion of the children of estate labourers. The application of 
the provision in the Indian Labour Ordinance of 1927 prohibiting 
the employment on estates of children under ten years of age 
has necessitated a further increase in the provision for the 
education of estate labourers’ children. Suitable teachers, how- 
ever, are not as yet forthcoming in adequate numbers. 


THE FuTuRE 


Labour legislation in Ceylon is far behind that in the West or 
Australasian countries. There is no Ordinance dealing with the 
right of association or insurance against accidents, sickness, 
unemployment, or old age. 

These are some of the possible avenues for future amelioration 
of the condition of Indian immigrant workers in Ceylon. There 
is every indication that steps will be taken sooner or later—and 
sooner rather than later—to remedy these deficiencies. 


1 Indian Agent’s Report, 1929, p. 22. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Japanese Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1926-1927 


With the increasing importance of the Far East in the industria 
and trade relations of the world, the question of conditions of work, 
wages, and the standard of living in Far-Eastern countries has also 
assumed an increasing importance from the international point of 
view. It is therefore of great interest to note the results of the family 
budget enquiry carried out in Japan by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Cabinet in 1926-1927.! A summary of the results of this inves- 
tigation, by Mr. T. Matsuda, Chief Statistician of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, has recently been published in English. * 

Though an attempt to study family budgets had been made in 
Japan as early as 1916, the present enquiry was the first to be carried 
out on an extensive scale, and the only one undertaken officially. 
Especially worthy of note was the inclusion not only of salaried workers’ 
and wage earners’ budgets, but also of those of farmers’ families. 
Though the great difficulties of this part of the enquiry were recognised, 
the subject was considered so important that the attempt was never- 
theless made. ‘The investigation into the farmer’s way of living 
involved, however, a certain modification of method, resulting in a 
set of figures that is not strictly comparable with the others. 


ScorpE AND METHODS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The investigation was conducted in a large number of localities 
with various characteristics ; it covered six different occupational 
classes. The classes, the number of families in each, the localities, 
and the number of families in each class that kept their records during 
the whole year, from 1 September 1926 to 31 August 1927, are shown 
in table I. 

It is noteworthy that out of the 7,856 household books distributed 
no less than 6,505, or 82.20 per cent., were continued during the 
whole period, in spite of the fact that no pecuniary compensation was 
offered for the task of keeping the budget records. 


: The report of the enquiry (in Japanese) was published in four volumes during 
1929. 

2 The Family Budget Enquiry in Japan, 1926-1927. XIX Session de l'Institut 
International de Statistique. Tokyo, 1930. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE ENQUIRY 


Households that kept records} 
} during the whole period 

Number | Households te 

Class of household and character that undertook 
of localities to keep records Per cent. of 
Number | those undertak- 
ing to keep them 


Salaried workers 11 largest cities 5 82.82 
(officials, clerks, 
teachers, etc.) 


Wage earners : 
Factory workers 12 leading in- 
dustrial cen- 
tres 
Mine workers 5 mining dis- 
tricts 
Communication 
workers 
Day labourers 6 principal cities 


Farmers 9 prefectures 


Total 


For the selection of families to keep records within the above 
classes and districts, the following conditions were laid down : 

(a) The total income of the household per month must not exceed 
200 yen approximately. In the case of farm households, the area 
cultivated must not exceed 2 cho approximately (cho = 2.45 acres). 

(b) More than half the family income must be derived from the 
earnings of the husband. 

(c) The household must not conduct any business on its own 


account (or in the case of farm households, no independent business 


other than agriculture). 

(d) The household should contain 2-7 persons. 

(e) Preferably the household should have no servants, boarders, 
or lodgers, or any other inmates besides its own members. * 

In each locality covered by the investigation a number of agents 
were appointed through the intermcdiary of the local authorities, 
the total number of agents employed being 342. The month preceding 
the enquiry was allotted to preparatory training ; budget books with 
instructions were distributed to the households at the same time as 
the householders were visited by various agents. 

The completed budget books were checked by the Bureau of 
Statistics and finally 5,455 family budgets were tabulated. 


1 There could, however, be tenants or sub-tenants occupying part of the dwelling, 
provided they would not render the task of keeping the budget records more 
complicated or laborious. 
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SALARIED WoRKERS’ AND WAGE EARNERS’ BUDGETS 


Tables II and III give particulars, for salaried workers’ and wage 
earners’ households respectively, of the number and size of the house- 
holds investigated, the number of consumption units! per family, 
and the family income and expenditure, for the various income groups. 

The average income of a salaried worker’s household was 137.17 
yen per month and the average size of the family was 4.17 persons. 
The size of the family and the family income increased together ; 
the average size of a family with an income of less than 60 yen per 
month was 3.25, and that of a family with more than 200 yen per 
month was 4.80 persons. The largest number of households was in 
the income group between 120 and 140 yen per month. The earnings 
of the husband amounted for all families to 109.65 yen, or 79.94 
per cent. of the total income. The earnings of the wife and others 
showed progressive percentages as the income group advanced. 

For wage earners’ families the average income per month was 
102.07 yen, and the average size of the family was 4.21 persons. The 
average size of the family in the lowest income group was 3.78 persons, 
and in the highest 5.53 persons. The largest number of households 
was in the income group between 80 and 100 yen. The earnings 
of the husband amounted to 85.1] yen, or 83.38 per cent. of the family 
income. The subsidiary income in this class was due to a greater 
extent than in the salaried class to the earnings of children and members 
of the family other than the wife. 

For salaried workers’ families the average expenditure per month 
was 124.34 yen; in the lowest income group (under 60 yen) it was 
54.10 yen, and in the highest income group (over 200 yen) it was 
197.82 yen per month. The lowest income group showed a deficit 
of 0.79 yen, and the highest a surplus of 32.30 yen, the average sur- 
plus for all classes being 12.83 yen. The average expenditure of all 
groups on food amounted to 40.61 yen, on rent, etc. to 22.84 yen, 
on fuel and light to 5.66 yen, on clothing to 17.18 yen, and on “ all 
other” items to 38.05 yen. 

For wage earners the average monthly expenditure was 91.38 yen 
per household ; in the lowest income group it was 52.52 yen and in 
the highest 177.35 yen. All groups showed a surplus of income over 
expenditure, increasing from 0.84 yen in the lowest to 54.06 yen in 
the highest income group, with an average of 10.69 yen. The average 
expenditure of all groups on food and drink was 36.33 yen, on housing 
14.42 yen, on fuel and light 4.17 yen, on clothing 11.87 yen, and on 
“all other” items 24.59 yen. 


1 The scale adopted to express the consumption of the members of the household 
in terms of the unit of consumption (that of an adult male) was as follows : 


Age group (years) Males Females 
0-1 0.3 0.3 
2-4 0.4 0.4 
5-7 0.5 0.5 
8-10 0.7 0.7 
11-14 0.8 0.8 
15-20 0.9 0.9 


1.0 0.9 
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TABLE Il. AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF SALARIED 
WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


Income group (yen) 


80-100 140-160 160-169 180-200 


Number of house- 
holds 254 290 151 131 156 

Average number 
of persons per 
household 

Average number of 
consumption units 
per household 2.97 | 3.25 3.56 


3.93 | 4.27 . 4.68 | 4.60 


Yen 
Average income : 
I. Earnings : 
Husband : 
Principal income -6: 118.45 
Subsidiary 
income R 1.28 
Other members of 
the household 


Total 


Il. Other income : 
From lodgers 
From property 
Presents 
Other sources 


Grand total 149 . 22) 170.23 


Average expendi- 
ture: 
I. Food and drink 
II. Housing (in- 
cluding ex- 
penditure on 
repairs, fur- 
niture, etc.) 15.70! 19.59 
III. Fuel and light 4.33) 5.12 
IV. Clothing 11.72] 14.06 
V. All other 22.79) 28.25 


Total 86. -28 


Income compared 

with expenditure: 
Surplus 
Deficit 


34 
nder 

Yen 

160.05 

5| 4.61 

| 7| 10.18 q 
7.99 
116.16] 49.12} 65.91) 79.61) 

0.48} — | 0.08] 0.30) 0.65} 0.78] 0.58) 0.87| 0.56) 0.21 

5.22] — | 0.44 1.28] 2.33! 3.77] 6.17! 4.06] 11.86| 17.00 
11.81] 4.01! 4.89! 7.96) 9.41] 11.89] 12.81| 13.82) 15.91) 20.51 
3.50} 0.18] 0.30| 1.40] 1.57) 2.78] 3.46) 6.71) 5.11] 9.47 

| 33.44) 47.19 
| .85|230.02 

| a 

40.22| 43.12] 48.02! 49.88] 55.90 | 

22.51) 24.61) 26.42) 30.98) 35.90 

5.58| 5. 6.72) 6.94) 7.71 4 

16.77| 18.62) 21.34) 22.70, 27.35 

| 35.17] 40.52) 50.28) 55.46) 70.96 

1.98] 4.43] 6.86] 10.01] 16.41] 17.45] 22.89] 32.20 
| ‘i 
| | 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF WAGE 
EARNERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


Income group (yen) TY 


80-200] Over 


Item Under 
AD | 60-80 | 80-100) 100-120] 120-140) 140-160] 160-180 


Number of house- 
holds 3,210} 191 621 968 658 398 188 98 47 41 
Average number of 
persons per house- 
hold 4.21 | 3.78 | 3.92 | 4.08 | 4.23 | 4.50 | 4.88 | 4.77 | 4.68 | 5.58 
Average number of 
consumption units 
per household 3.18 | 2.78 | 2.94 | 3.05 | 3.20 | 3.41 | 3.74 | 3.75 | 3.70 | 4.36 


Average income : 
I. Earnings : 
Husband : 
Principal income | 84.67) 47.40) 61.48) 77.32) 
Subsidiary 

income 0.44, 0.23) 0.32) 0.35) 0.54) 0.48) 0.76) 0.59) 1.29) 0.67 
Wife 3.55: 1.88] 3.27) 38.30) 3.77) 4.25) 3.51) 4.56] 5.96) 3.37 
Other members of 
the household 


Total 


II. Other income : 


From lodgers 0.64) 0.07} 0.24) 0.42] 0.93) 1.08} 1.19] 1.20] 1.88] 0.72 

From property 1.92] 0.16! 0.62) 1.04) 2.02] 2.76] 4.41] 4.94] 8.63] 14.58 

Presents 5.92} 2.52] 3.81] 4.98! 6.57) 7.33) 10.13] 11.24] 12.61] 12.11 

Other sources 0.67; 0.18} 0.31) 0.56) 0.82) 0.72) 1.57) 1.22) 1.36) 1.62 | 
‘Total 4. 


Grand total 


Average expendi- 
ture: 

I. Food and drink} 36.33) 26.38) 30.41) 34.53) 37.35) 41.43) 46.71) 48.57) 49.20) 57.38 
II. Housing (in- 

eluding cx- 
penditure on 


repairs, fur- 
niture, etc.) | 14.42) 7.42) 10.04) 12.71) 16.16) 18.42) 20.12) 23.41! 25.19 27.68 
III. Fuel and light | 4.17; 3.02) 3.34) 3.91) 4.45) 4.85) 5.25) 5.63) 5.89) 6.63 
IV. Clothing 11.87; 5.12) 7.99; 10.29) 12.80) 15.36) 18.21) 21.29) 24.34) 24.36 
V. All other 24.59) 10.58) 15. 32.05) 38 61.30 
Total 112.11 35 


Income compared 
with expenditure : 
Surplus 


892 
| 
| 
hor 52.86 128.74 140.00 168.07 18852518 
| 
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Table IV shows the expenditure on food and drink, housing, 
fuel and light, clothing and “all other” items as percentages of the 
total expenditure. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE IN SALARIED WORKERS 
AND WAGE EARNERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


Income group (yen) 


Class and item 


| | 100-120 120-14] 140-160 160-180 
| 


Salaried workers’ | 
households : 

I. Food and drink 3.31 36. 35. 45) 32.47) 
Ii. Housing ‘ -39 18. -72| 18.53 
III. Fuel and light 5.64 5. -64 4.47 
IV. Clothing .55 -95) 14.02) 13. 
V. All other 30. 24. 80.51) 33. 


Wage earners’ 


I. Food and drink| 39.76 
II. Housing .78! 
III. Fuel and light 56) 5. 
IV. Clothing -99' 9. 
V. All other -91| 20. 


Total .00 


The relative expenditure on food and drink was 32.66 per cent. 
in the salaried class and 39.76 per cent. in the wage-earning class. 
In both classes the relative expenditure on food decreased as the 
income increased. In the salaried class the relative expenditure 
on this item decreased from 43.31 per cent. in the lowest to 28.26 per 
cent. in the highest income group. Corresponding figures for the 
wage-earning class were 50.23 and 32.35 per cent. The relative 
expenditure on housing averaged in the salaried class 18.87 per cent. 
and in the wage-earning class 15.78 per cent. The percentage spent 
on housing showed no specific trend as between the various income 
groups. The relative expenditure on fuel and light was the same 
in the two classes, amounting to a little more than 4.5 per cent. The 
percentage cost of this item gradually decreased as the income group 
advanced. The expenditure on “ all other” items was 30.60 per cent. 
in the salaried class and 26.91 per cent. in the wage-earning class. 
The relative importance of this item increased with she income group. 
It is of interest to notice that the general tendency known as Engel’s 


| 
180-20 
| 
43) 30.06] 28.26 
18.67) 18.15 
40| 4.18) 8. 
97| 13.68) 13.88 
38.41) 35.86 
households : | 
23] 44.94) 41.99) 38.14] 36.96] 36.36) 34.18)°31.84) 32.35 
13] 14.84) 15.46) 16.51] 16.48] 15.66) 16.48) 16.30] 15.61 
75| 4.94) 4.75| 4.54] 4.38] 4.09] 8.96) 3.81| 8.74 
75| 11.81) 12.51] 18.07] 18.70] 14.17| 14.98] 15.75] 13.74 
14) 23.47] 25.29] 27.74) 28.58] 29.72) 30.40) 32.30) 34.56 
0.0] 
| 
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law, regarding the gradual decline in the percentage cost of food 
with increasing income, also holds good for Japan. 

To obtain a well balanced picture of the actual standard of living 
a more detailed discussion would be necessary of the quantities and 
qualities of goods entering into the consumption of the different 
families. It is therefore to be deplored that the present study does 
not contain information of this kind. Some light may nevertheless 
be thrown upon the problem by a closer examination of the expenditure 
on different articles. This is especially true for the important item 
in expenditure represented by food. 

Table V shows the absolute and relative expenditure on food in 
salaried workers’ and wage earners’ families. 


TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE ON FOOD IN SALARIED WORKERS’ 
AND WAGE EARNERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


Salaried workers Wage earners 


Per cent. Per cent. 
of total Yen of total 
expenditure expenditure | 


Rice, barley, and other cereals 11.09 16.25 


Fresh fish and shellfish 3.02 3.41 
Meat 1.12 1.02 


Eggs 0.76 0.55 

Milk 0.28 0.22 

Beans and vegetables 2.35 2.84 

Dried food . 0.43 t 0.43 

Tofu (bean curd), tsukudani, 
and similar prepared food 
and pickles 

Sugar, salt, soy, etc. 

Bought meals for home con- 
sumption 

Meals outside the home 


“ Luxuries ”’ : 
Alcoholic drinks 
Tobacco 
Cakes and fruits 
Non-alcoholic drinks 


Total, luxuries 


Total 


1 
| 
Yen 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1.98 1.59 2.56 2.80 | 
1.46 1.17 1.27 1.39 || 
3.62 2.91 2.24 2.45 
0.64 0.52 0.44 0.48 
a 7.70 6.19 6.51 7.12 
a 40.61 32.66 36.33 39.76 
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In estimating the standard of living, it is also of interest to consider 
the composition of the group “sundries” or “all other” items. 
The absolute and relative expenditure under this head is shown in 


table VI. 


TABLE VI. ANALYSIS OF MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE IN SALARIED 
WORKERS’ AND WAGE EARNERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


Sanitation 

Rearing of children 

Education 

Daily journeys 

Correspondence and _ trans- 
portation 

Stationery 

Taxes, rates, and other duties 


Companionship (presents, 
parties, etc.) 


Culture and recreation 
Travel 

Hired labour 

Other expenditure 
Not defined 


Total 


FARMERS’ BUDGETS 


For farmers’ families, the average income was 96.16 yen per month, 
and the average size of the family was 5.83 persons. The net income 
from agriculture was 61.57 yen and from other sources 24.59 yen. 
The total income of an independent farmer, a semi-dependent farmer, 
and a tenant farmer amounted respectively to 112.53, 100.33, and 
79.16 yen. 


Salaried workers Wage earners Ww 
Per cent. Per cent. a 
Yen of total Yen of total 2 
| expenditure | expenditure 
7.68 6.18 5.84 6.39 © a 
1.62 1.30 1.58 1.67 
2.36 1.90 1.00 1.09 
2.19 1.76 1.13 1.24 
0.52 0.42 0.21 0.23 5 
0.25 0.20 0.12 0.13 
1.41 1.13 0.51 0.56 _ 
6.03 4.85 3.26 3.57 4 
1.48 1.15 0.90 0.99 f 
0.34 0.27 0.12 0.13 4 
3.25 2.61 2.78 3.04 a 
0.68 0.55 0.73 0.80 
38.05 30.60 | 24.59 26.91 
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TABLE VII. AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF FARMERS’ 
HOUSEHOLDS 
Class of farmer * 


Independent | 4 


Number of households 132 330 

Average number of persons 
per household 

Average number of consump- 
tion units per household 


Average income : 
I. Net income from agri- 
culture 
II. Income other than from 
agriculture : 
Earnings : 
Husband 
Wife 
Other members of 
household 
Other income : 
From property 
Presents 
Other sources 


Total 
Grand total 


Average expenditure : 
I. Food and drink 
II. Housing (including ex- 
penditure on repairs, 
furniture, etc.) 
Ill. Fuel and light 
IV. Clothing 
V. All other 


Total 


Income compared with expen- 
diture : 

Surplus 2.87 

Deficit 0.23 —_— 2.10 

* An “ independent farmer ” was defined as one who owned 90 per cent. or more, and tenented 

10 per cent. or less, of the total land he operated ; a “tenant farmer” was one who tenanted 90 

per cent. or more, and owned 10 per cent. or less, of the land he operated; the term “ semi- 
dependent farmer ” was applied to the rest of the farmers. 


The average expenditure for all families amounted to 96.39 yen, 
leaving a deficit of 0.23 yen. The average expenditure per household 
for independent farmers’ families was 109.66 yen, for semi-dependent 
farmers 100.63 yen, and for tenant farmers 81.26 yen, leaving a sur- 
plus for independent farmers of 2.87 yen and a deficit for the other 
two classes of 0.30 and 2.10 yen respectively. 

The expenditure on food averaged 44.01 yen for all families, the 
figures for the three classes of farmers being respectively 45.07, 44.87 
and 41.40 yen. Average expenditure for all families on housing 
amounted to 14.64 yen ; on fuel and light to 5.89 yen; on clothing to 
7.59 yen ; and on “all other” items to 24.26 yen. 


| 
| 
| 
Item 
208 
5.61 
4.45 
Yen Yen Yen - Yen 
61.57 74.91 65.29 47.21 
5.30 3.66 5.13 6.62 
0.83 0.42 0.86 1.04 
4.90 2.73 5.07 6.00 
13.00 20.29 12.75 8.77 
7.18 7.19 TAT 6.71 
3.38 3.33 3.76 2.81 
P| 34.59 37.62 35.04 31.95 
—— 96.16 112.53 100.33 79.16 
44.01 45.07 44.87 41.40 
14.64 18.63 14.98 11.54 | 
5.89 6.10 6.16 5.34 | 
7.59 9.32 8.17 5.59 
24.26 30.54 26.45 17.39 
| 96.39 109.66 100.63 81.26 
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Table VIII shows the expenditure on food, housing, fuel and light, 
clothing, and “ all other ” items as percentages of the total expenditure. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE IN FARMERS’ 
HOUSEHOLDS 


Item 


All farmers 


Semi-dependent 
farmers 


| Tenant farmers 


II. Housing 
III. Fuel and light 
IV. Clothing 
All other 


Total 


. Food and drink 


45.66 
15.19 
6.11 
7.87 
25.17 


41.92 44.59 
16.99 14.89 
5.56 6.12 
8.50 8.12 
27.03 26.28 


50.95 
14.20 
6.57 
6.88 
21.40 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


It is also of interest to note the consumption within the different 
groups. Tables [IX and X show the absolute and relative expenditure 


on the different items of food and drink and of “all other” items 


in farmers’ households. 


TABLE IX. ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE ON FOOD IN FARMERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


Item 


All farmers 
of total 
of to 

Yen expendi- 

ture 


Independent Semi-dependent 
farmers farmers 
of total of total 
of to of to 
Yen expendi- Yea expendi- 
ture ture 


Tenant farmers 
of to 

Yen expendi- 

ture 


Rice, barley, and 
other cereals 
Fish and shellfish 


Beans and vegetables 
_ Dried food 

Tofu, etc. 

Sugar, salt, soy, etc. 
Bought meals for 

home consumption 

Meals outside the 
home 


“ Luxuries : 
Alcoholic drinks 
Tobacco 
Cakes and fruit 
Non-alcoholic 

drinks 


1.84 
4.59 4.76 
0.26 0.27 


1.90 1.97 
0.57 0.59 
1.53 1.59 


1.89 1.72 
4.79 4.37 4.68 
0.33 0.30 0.26 


2.10 1.91 1.89 
0.62 0.56 0.57 
1.74 1.59 1.62 


31.27 


1.65 2.038 
4.33 5.33 
0.20 0.25 


1.79 2.20 
0.53 0.65 
1.27 1.56 


Total, luxuries 


Total 


= 
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Ind dent | 
| 
| 
| 
26.40 | 27.39 | 27.03| 24.65 | 26.77| 26.60 | 25.41| 8 
1.94} 2,01 | 2.03| 1.85 | 1.97| 1.96 | 1.88] 2.25 
Meat 0.26! 0.27 | 0.38| 0.35 | 0.25! 0.25 | 0.20| 0.25 
Eggs 021| o22 | 0.32! 029 | 023] 0.23 | 0.15 
Milk 0.10/ 0.10 | 0.11! 0.10 | 0.13] 0.13 | 0.03] 0.04 
3.57| 3.71 | 3.66| 3.84 | 3.71] 3.68 | 3.81| 4.07 
0.33! 0.34 | 0.35| 0.32 | 0.33] 0.83 | 0.30| 0.37 
| 1.92 
| 4.65 
0.26 
0.18! 0.19 | 027! 025 | 0.18] 0.18 | 0.14| 0.17 
1.88 
0.56 
1.61 
0.33/ 0.34 | 0.35| 0.32 | 0.35] 0.385 | 0.29] 0.36 
449 | 481/ 438 | 4.43| 440] 3.88] 4.77 
| 44.01| 45.66 | 45.07] 41.92 | 44.87| 44.59 | 41.40] 50.95 
7 
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TABLE X. ANALYSIS OF MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE IN FARMERS’. 
HOUSEHOLDS 


All farmers 


Independent 
farmers 


Semi-dependent 


Tenant farmers 


Yen 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 
of total 
expendi- 


Yen 


Per cent. 
of total 
expendi- 
ture 


Sanitation 

Rearing of children 

Education 

Daily journeys 

Correspondence and 
transportation 

Stationery 

Taxes, rates, 
other duties 

Companionship (pre- 
sents, parties, etc.) 

Culture and recrea- 
tion 

Travel 

Hired labour 

Other expenditure 

Not defined 


and 


Total 


cent. 
of total 
You expendi. 
0.31 | 0.38 
0.61 0.75 
0.87 1.07 
0.12 0.15 
0.12 0.15 
0.68 0.84 
5.74 7.06 
1.35 1.66 
0.37 0.45 
0.07 0.09 
4.29 5.28 
0.88 1.08 


The results of the enquiry into farmers’ budgets, though they may 
not be strictly comparable with those of the enquiry into salaried 


workers’ and wage earners’ budgets, nevertheless seem to warrant 
the conclusion that the standard of living is lower among farmers 


than in the corresponding industrial classes. 


This is indicated not 


only by the smaller absolute incomes in the farmer class, but also 
by the distribution of expenditure. Among the farmers a relatively 
greater part of the total income is spent on the bare necessities of life, 
leaving a smaller part of the income for needs of a more secondary 
nature. A further reason for such a conclusion may be the greater 
difficulty of balancing the farmer’s budget, though this in turn may 
be partly due to the greater difficulty of correctly ascertaining the 


farmers’ income. 


Labour Resources in South Africa 


In November 1929 the Government of the Union of South Africa 


appointed an Inter-Departmental Committee to examine the supply 
of male adult labour suitable and available in the Union for various 


employments, the seasonal and permanent demand for such labour, 


i 
398 
of tot 
| cxpendi-| Yen | 
ture ture 
2.71 2.81 3.24 2.96 2.95 2.93 
0.37 0.38 0.43 0.39 0.39 0.39 
1.01 1.05 1.72 1.57 0.99 0.98 
1.15 1.19 1.37 1.25 1.25 1.24 
0.16 0.17 0.25 0.23 0.16 0.16 
| 0.15 0.16 0.18 0.16 0.16 0.16 
1.31 1.36 2.24 2.04 1.33 1.32 
7.58 7.86 8.97 8.18 8.18 8.13 
2.16 2.24 3.03 2.76 2.32 2.30 
0.58 0.60 0.74 0.68 0.65 0.65 
0.16 0.17 0.21 0.19 0.19 0.19 
6.05 6.28 6.31 5.75 7.05 7.01 
0.87 0.90 0.95 0.87 0.83 0.82 
| 24.26 | 25.17 | 30.54 | 27.03 | 26.45 | 26.28 | 17.39 | 21.40 
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the approximate ruling rate of wages and cost of living, and generally 
the labour requirements of the Union and the possible sources of 
supply within the Union. The report of the Committee has recently 
been published. * 


THE LaBouR Force 


The following table summarises the Committee’s estimates of the 
total number of workers engaged in agriculture and in unskilled urban 
work at the end of 1929. 


Occupational group Europeans Natives Coloured * 


Agriculture 152,977 375,716 ? 72,533 


MM”. 
Mining 1,133 261,094 
Alluvial diggings 237 28,694 
Commerce, trades, industries 18,076 97,316 31,217 
Domestic service 3,294 111,361 6,724 
Local Government 2,669 27,221 5,995 
Union and Provincial Govern- 
ment 5,517 27,564 1,414 
Railways 13,911 33,626 7,558 


* Peoples of mixed descent. * Excluding native peasants. 


The table shows that industries, commerce, domestic service, 
Government service, and the railways employed 587,000 natives, 
and agriculture 376,000. Translating these estimates for December 
1929 into an estimate of the native population’s annual contribution 
to the labour force, the first total of 587,000 remains valid. A very 
much greater number of individuals would pass through employment, 
but their total effort would only be equal to 587,000 “man-years” 
(i.e. natives each of whom works a full year). In the case of agriculture, 
however, a reduction requires to be made. The December figures 
include not only the natives who work all the year round, but also 
those who work only during certain seasons. The Committee estimates 
that the total should be reduced by a quarter, to convert the figure 
into man-years. The total native labour position in man-years is 
thus 587,000 for industries, etc., and 282,000 for agriculture, giving 
an aggregate of 869,000. This figure, however, is not provided by 
Union natives exclusively, and it is considered that there is probably 
a total of 225,000 non-Union natives regularly at work in the Union. 
With a deduction of this figure, the total number of man-years which 
the occupations of the Union derive from the native population is 
reduced to 644,000. 


1 Union or Soutn Arrica : Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the 
Labour Resources of the Union. Pretoria, Govt. Printer, 1930. 30 pp. 


| 
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LaBour SHORTAGE 


The Committee found that, with a few minor exceptions, there is 
no shortage of European labour, whether normal or seasonal, either 
in agriculture or in other occupations. In the case of the coloured 
peoples, on which the western and south-western portions of the 
Cape Provinces are largely dependent for their labour, the labour 
supply is no longer adequate, with the result that there has been a 
migration of native labour to the districts affected. As regards native 
labour, there is a distinct shortage in mining areas, and there are a 
number of districts in which agriculture suffers from either a normal 
or a seasonal shortage, or both. 

In agriculture, the Committee states, a seasonal shortage is a 
world-wide phenomenon, which is more serious in countries where the 
uncertainty of the weather makes it imperative to gather the harvest 
in a relatively short time. In South Africa the increase both in the 
extent of land under cultivation and in the intensiveness of agriculture 
has gradually absorbed the developed labour supply. In spite of her 
large native population, therefore, South Africa is now faced with a 
seasonal labour problem similar to that of many other countries. 
At the same time, the occurrence of a normal shortage of agricultural 
labour in certain districts has resulted from changing agricultural 
conditions, which render the usual squatter system of labour increas- 
ingly uneconomical. 

In mining there is both a normal and a seasonal shortage of labour. 
An analysis of the British South African native labour employed on 
the large gold mines shows a regular seasonal movement, the peaks 
and troughs occurring at approximately the same points year by year. 
The economic disadvantage to an industry like mining, with heavy 
overhead costs, which dependence on such an irregular supply entails, 
is considerable. If the labour force dwindles, the cost per ton of ore 
treated rises. As the cost per ton rises, the management is faced with 
the choice between working at a loss, or concentrating on the richer 
ore, or curtailing development. An adequate labour supply is essential 
not only to make possible the most economical mining, but also to 
derive the greatest possible quantity of gold from the mines. Figures 
accepted by the Committee showed that the normal requirements 
of the Rand mining industry had risen from 182,000 in 1924 to 207,000 
in 1929. This last figure has never been reached by the number of 
natives actually in employment. During 1929 there was a monthly 
shortage ranging from 5,200 natives in March to 20,400 in December. 
The Committee holds that any arrangements by which this shortage 
could be met without depleting the labour resources of agriculture 
and other industries would be of material benefit to the State. 


1 In September 1930, however, 207,000 natives were in on the 
Rand mines. (Cape Times, 8 Oct. 1930.) 
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Tue Native Lasour SuPpPLy 


The total number of natives registered in the Union at the end of 
1929 as taxpayers under the Natives Taxation and Development Act 
was 1,298,000. This number may be taken to represent the able- 
bodied males of 18 years of age and over. In agriculture particularly, 
and in certain other occupations, the young native between 15 and 
18 is very useful, and the numbers of such who are in employment 
are included in the estimate of employed natives summarised in the 
above table. Information about the ages of natives is very untrust- 
worty. On the basis of such data as are available, however, it is 
estimated that the number of males between 15 and 18 is 160,000. 
There is therefore a potential labour force of 1,458,000 natives. If 
to this figure are added the 225,000 adult male natives in the Union 
from neighbouring territories, the fact that there is a labour shortage 
would seem difficult to substantiate. 


The Tribal Natives 


Nevertheless, it would be a cardinal fallacy to assume that a 
labour force of such dimensions is available. Misconceptions arise 
from the tendency to apply European psychology to the working of 
the native mind. Among Europeans the demand of the individual 
for the necessities of life, his desire for its amenities, his interest in 
his social status and in the welfare of his children, all combine to make 
him a worker all the year round. In the case of the tribal native, 
however, the necessities are few and simple, the amenities more 
limited still. The tribal native, numerically the most important source 
of native labour, is consequently not interested in accumulating capital 
other than in the form of cattle or land, and larger means do not enable 
him to enjoy a diversity of the products of civilisation like the European. 
Leisure, however, is to him a real constituent of welfare, and he ac- 
cordingly only abandons his leisure when it is essential to earn money. 
Moreover, the native is not less attached to his home than the Euro- 
pean, and has an equally strong dislike of prolonged periods of absence. 
The tribal native has to live away from his family when he goes to 
earn money on the mines or in urban centres, and in many cases also 
on farms. He therefore makes this temporary banishment as short 
as possible, and the extent to which he is available as a labourer is 
dictated by the amount of money he requires to pay taxes, to acquire 
stock, and to provide himself with European manufactures. 


Natives on European Farms 


Numerically the natives on European farms constitute the next 
most important source of native labour. They obtain for their cus- 
tomary labour more or less what the natives in the reserves derive 
from their rights to the soil. They have the same limited needs for 
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earning cash, and this cash they can at times earn from their land- 
lords, so that they have no need to leave their homes for this purpose. 
In large parts of the country the farmer depends on the squatter 
for his normal labour. Generally speaking, young native boys work on 
the farms, a certain quota of adult male labour must be supplied, and 
the women are liable for domestic tasks. In exchange for this, the 
head of the kraal obtains ground on which he builds his huts, land 
on which he produces his grain for food and drink, and grazing for 
his animals. In Natal and certain parts of the Eastern Transvaal, six 
months’ labour must be supplied in return for these privileges. In 
other parts of the Transvaal and in the Orange Free State, 90 days’ 
labour a year is customary. Along the eastern border of the Orange 
Free State many squatters work all the year round, the employer 
in such cases paying the personal tax and a small wage in addition 
to the privileges mentioned above. In these cases some farmers demand 
five days’ work a week. In Natal the general rule would seem to be 
for the farmer to exact the six months’ period of labour at a stretch. 
In some parts of the Union, however, where 90 days’ labour is required, 
the times for performing this labour would seem to be at the option 
of the employer, which, it has been pointed out, is a system wasteful 
of labour, in that it prevents these natives, even when they have no 
work to do, from going elsewhere to earn money. 

The position in the case of tribal and squatter labour is therefore 
different from that in which poorer Europeans and coloured people 
find themselves of having to work all the year round. The tribal 


natives and those living on European farms may be living at a lower 
standard, but it has the advantage of being a customary standard. 
The greater diversity of articles of consumption which makes it neces- 
sary for the European and coloured people to work all the year round 
does not yet appeal to the bulk of the natives. For this they substitute 
a certain amount of leisure and the fulfilment of tribal life. 


The Detribalised Natives 


The third group of natives consists of those who have become 
urban dwellers and have lost their tribal rights and bonds. In many 
respects they are much worse off than the other two groups. They 
neither have the home and lands of the tribal native nor have they 
the advantage of a system which supplies them with housing, food, 
fuel, and drink in exchange for three to six months’ labour a year. 
Moreover, the people who have these advantages are in competition 
with them in the labour market, so that the customary rate of wages 
is largely determined by what these natives will take. The detribalised 
native has therefore been forced down to the level of subsistence. 
He is forced to work twelve months in the year, and even then finds 
that his wage is not adequate to meet his liabilities. 

However, the detribalised native is numerically a minor factor 
in the labour situation in South Africa. The Committee, on a con- 
servative basis, estimates the number of detribalised adult native 
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males at 85,000. The considerations outlined regarding the position 
of the natives in the reserves and on European farms serve to show 
why, although the potential native force is 1,458,000, the actual 
force is only 644,000. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LABOUR SUPPLY 


The tribal native is only available as a wage labourer to the extent 
to which economic necessity forces him. At the present time this 
economic necessity is only active to a limited extent. In bad seasons 
it increases ; in good seasons it diminishes. An industry like mining, 
which requires a steady flow of labourers, must therefore continue to be 
subject to the disturbing influence of this state of affairs to the extent 
to which it continues to be dependent on a labour supply of this 
nature. In these circumstances, improvement in the position can 
only be the result of a slow process of stimulating the demands for 
employment by raising the standard of living of the tribal natives. 
This development is also desirable with a view to the improvement 
of the position of the detribalised native. At the present moment 
the weight of adverse circumstances resulting from the competition 
of the tribal natives is such as to beset all efforts for the improvement 
of his economic position with very great drawbacks. 

The ultimate solution, it would seem, is therefore to be found in a 
gradual development of the needs of the large bulk of the native popu- 
lation. The Committee, however, also draws attention to the increase 
in labour resources which would result from certain specific develop- 
ments — in particular, the more economical use of native males as 
house boys, the development of female domestic service among both 
natives and Europeans, a decline in absenteeism among landlords, 
a stricter enforcement of the squatter laws limiting the number of 
native families allowed to reside on farms, and the opening up of 
recruiting in certain districts where it is at present prohibited. It 
also draws attention to the surplus of European labour and expresses 
the opinion that it would be of value to introduce European labour 
wherever possible, thus setting free non-European labour for work 
in which there is a pressing demand for it. 


WorkKING CONDITIONS 


The Committee emphasises, as stated above, the necessity of in- 
creasing the desires of natives for the amenities of life and the acquisi- 
tion to a greater extent of European manufactures. It points out that 
while the native is in the service of the European his comfort should 
be assured. Such matters as accommodation and food are of little 
less importance than the due payment of wages. It is not uncommon 
to find that houses, when supplied, are of poor quality, that the rations 
consist almost exclusively of mealie meal porridge, and that no pro- 
vision is made for beds or bunks. It is no argument to say that what 
is supplied accords with what the native enjoys at home. Even if 
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this were true, the object is to induce him to leave his home, and the 
greater the comfort he has during the time he is at work, the more 
the need for that comfort becomes impressed upon him, so tending 
to make him a more permanent worker. The Committee therefore 
considers that the improvement of labour conditions, especially as 
regards housing, and the sympathetic handling of natives in employ- 
ment, would tend to remove sentiments which at present retard the 
development of the labour supply. 


WAGES 


An interesting part of the Committee’s report deals with the present 
wage position. The Committee found it extremely difficult to give 
any estimate at all of rates of earnings in agriculture. It points out 
that the figures, representing, in terms of currency, the consideration 
received by farm labourers for their work, are never directly com- 
parable with the wage rates of labourers in towns. In addition, in 
South Africa, a large part of the European agricultural labour re- 
quired is provided by the bywoner system. Under this system the 
bywoner lives on the farm, where he enjoys certain rights, such as 
housing, grazing for a given number of animals, and the use of certain 
lands. In return for these rights he renders a certain amount of labour, 
or gives the farmer a certain proportion of his crops, or both. 

In view of these circumstances and of the varying conditions of the 
bywoner contract, the Committee found it impossible to learn how 
much income bywoners actually received. An attempt was, however, 
made to determine the value of the privileges which a bywoner family 
enjoys in return for the work required by the farmer, and this 
was estimated at £75 per annum. It does not include the value of the 
bywoner’s share of the crops grown by him nor the produce of his 
animals. Stated by itself, the Committee says, it is of little value, as 
it gives something less than the full income of the bywoner and some- 
thing more than the full cost to the farmer of such labour as the 
bywoner provides. 

Similar information was obtained with regard to the income of a 
native squatter’s family. For this class the conclusion was reached 
that the benefit given by the farmer amounted to between £30 and 
£40 per annum. In addition the native squatter has other sources 
of income, which, however, vary so much with circumstances and 
localities that the Committee held that it was not wise to hazard an 
estimate of the income of a farm native. 

The Government Mining Engineer in his Report for 1928 stated 
that the average earnings of native labourers on the Witwatersrand 
coal mines was 2s. 3d. per shift, and that, in addition, they were 
provided with free quarters and food estimated to cost 111/,d. per 
shift worked. The Committee, however, estimated the value to the 
native of food and quarters at 1s. 5d. per shift. 

In industrial occupations the following figures were supplied to the 
Committee by the Office of Statistics, showing the average daily and 
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weekly rates of pay in 1928 for native and coloured workers engaged 
in unskilled work : 


District 


Cape Peninsula 
Port Elizabeth 
East London 
Kimberley 
Pietermaritzburg 
Durban 

Pretoria 
Witwatersrand 
Bloemfontein 


General average 


Coloured labourers in the Cape Peninsula received an average of 
5s. a day or 30s. 6d. a week, and in Port Elizabeth 4s. a day or 26s. 2d. 


per week. 


Earnings and Hours in the Catering Trade 
in Great Britain in 1929 


An enquiry was made by the British Ministry of Labour in October 
and November 1929 respecting the remuneration and hours of employ- 
ment of persons employed in the catering trade, in order to ascertain 
whether there was a case for issuing a special Order to bring this 
trade under the Trade Boards Acts. As regards licensed and non- 
licensed hotels, public-houses, licensed restaurants, and proprietary 
clubs, a detailed investigation into the conditions of employment 
was carried out. In the light refreshment and dining room (non- 
licensed) branch of the trade only a supplementary enquiry was held 
to ascertain the extent to which conditions had changed since 1925, 
when a detailed investigation into conditions in that branch was 
undertaken. 

The results of the enquiry have recently been published. The 
report indicates the method and scope of the enquiry in each section 
of the trade considered, and contains a short summary of the infor- 
mation obtained concerning the number of workers covered by the 
effective returns received ; the remuneration of the workers, including 
cash wages, value of board and lodging, value of meals provided for 
workers living out, tips, and other allowances ; and hours of employ- 
ment ; followed by statistical tables in which particulars are given 
for each of the principal sections of the trade for the various groups 
of workers affected. 


1 Great Britain. Mcnistry or Lasour. Report on an Enquiry into Remunera- 
tion, Hours of Employment, etc., in the Catering Trade in Great Britain in 1929. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 207 pp. 
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NUMRER OF WORKERS IN THE TRADE 


The total number of workpeople insured against unemployment 
in the service of hotels, public houses, boarding and lodging houses, 
restaurants, clubs, etc., in Great Britain at July 1929 was 329,000, 
including 119,000 males and 210,000 females. These totals exclude 


workers aged under 16 years, or 65 years and upwards, and non- 
manual workers remunerated at a rate exceeding £250 a year. 

No recent statistics are available showing the number of workers 
in each of the separate sections of the trade, but at the census of 1921 
the numbers of workpeople enumerated in Great Britain in those 
sections for which separate figures are given were approximately as 


follows : 


Total 


Males Females 


Section of trade 
Hotels, inns, public houses and beer 


houses, etc. 87,100 105,700 192,800 
Restaurants, catering, eating, and cof- 

fee houses, etc. 34,400 81,800 116,200 
Lodging and boarding houses 8,500 60,600 69,100 


Clubs (including political, social, resi- 
dential, and working men’s clubs, 
etc., but excluding sports clubs) 


Total 


14,900 10,900 25,800 
403,900 


144,900 259,000 


The difference between the number insured and the total shown 


by the population census is due partly to the exclusion of persons 
under or over a certain age and of non-manual workers in receipt 
of more than £250 a year, and partly to other differences in the scope 
of the two sets of figures. For instance, employees of non-proprietary 
clubs are not insured against unemployment, but are included in the 


census returns. 


Tue Principat. ENQuiry 


The main body of the report relates to conditions of employment 
in licensed hotels; public-houses, inns, etc.; licensed restaurants ; 
non-licensed hotels, boarding houses, etc.; and proprietary clubs. 

In view of the large number of establishments engaged in these 
branches of the catering trade, it was decided that the enquiries 
should be by way of sample, covering a sufficient number of establish- 
ments distributed over towns of varying size and character and in 
different areas of Great Britain to ensure that the information obtained 
should be adequately representative of conditions in the trade as a 


whole. 


Number of Workers Covered 


Information was requested from 4,267 establishments in all. Of 
these, 1,183 (all of which were public-houses, inns, ete.) were found 
to have no employees other than members of the family. Of the 
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remaining 3,084 establishments, 2,507 supplied information which 
could be utilised in the compilation of the statistics. A further 164 
returns were supplied in which the information given was insufficient 
for tabulation or was received too late for inclusion. 

The results therefore covered 31,566 workers occupied in 2,507 
establishments in the London district and in other towns with popula- 
tions varying from over 250,000 to over 2,000. No enquiries were 
made in places with populations under 2,000. 


Number of workers covered 


Males Females 


Section of trade 


21 years | Under | 21 years| Under 
and over | 21 years | and over | 21 years 


Licensed hotels : 


With over 10 bedrooms 15,496 7,437 | 1,632 5,422 1,005 
With 1-10 bedrooms 795 196 33 441 125 
Public-houses 4,378 1,941 240 1,828 369 
Licensed restaurants 8,839 3,649 817 3,605 768 


Non-licensed hotels 
Proprietary clubs 


Total 


The report points out that an investigation into the remuneration 
of workers in the catering trade involves the consideration of a variety 
of components. While some of the workers are paid wholly in cash 
wages, a large proportion are provided with meals or with board 
and lodging in addition, and for some classes of workers the amount 
of tips received forms a substantial part of the total remuneration. 
In certain cases other allowances, such as uniform, free laundering, 
and commissions, are provided, and an allowance of beer is of frequent 
occurrence, particularly in the case of public-houses. Statistics based 
on cash wages only, therefore, do not provide a true picture of the 
position, and employers were accordingly asked to furnish particulars 
of the estimated amount of tips received by the workers and the 
estimated value of the allowances provided. 

The report gives tables showing in detail the amount of cash 
wages, tips, and estimated value of board and lodging or of board 
only, received by both male and female workers in one week of 
October or November 1929. 

The total remuneration, inclusive of the various items mentioned 
above, for adult males and adult females of 21 years of age or 
over covered by the returns received is shown in the two following 
tables. 
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Percentage whose total remuneration was: 


50s. 
and 


Licensed hotels : 
With over 10 bedrooms 
With 1-10 bedrooms 
Public-houses, inns, etc. 
Licensed restaurants, etc. 
Non-licensed hotels, 
boarding-houses, etc. 
Proprietary clubs 


Percentage whose total remuneration was: 


Section of trade 30s. 35s. 45s. 
and and and 


under | under under 
45s. 


Licensed hotels : 
With over 10 bedrooms 
With 1-10 bedrooms 
Public-houses , inns, etc. 
Licensed restaurants, etc. 
Non-licensed hotels, 
boarding-houses, etc. 
Proprietary clubs 


Of the men whose total remuneration was less than 40s., the 
largest proportion, 45.8 per cent., is shown for public houses ; this 
figure included 42.4 per cent. of the total who were employed for less 
than 30 hours. The next largest proportion, 20.2 per cent., in pro- 
prietary clubs, included 7.9 per cent. employed for less than 30 hours 
and 4.1 per cent. working between 30 and 36 hours. The men with 
weekly remuneration exceeding 100s. were mainly head waiters, 
waiters, chefs, assistant cooks, head porters, clerks, cashiers, etc. 

Of the women whose total remuneration was less than 25s., 37.9 
per cent. out of the total of 41 per cent. shown for public houses, 
inns, ete., and 9.2 per cent. out of the total of 10.9 per cent. shown 
for proprietary clubs were employed for less than 30 hours. The 
women whose remuneration exceeded 60s. a week were mainly 
chamber-maids, waitresses, clerks and cashiers, etc. 


Hours of Employment 


In investigating hours of employment a distinction was made 
between hours of duty and hours of actual service. 
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Hours of Duty. 


The following table classifies the workers covered by the returns 
received according to their weekly hours of duty in October or Nov- 


ember 1929. 
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whose weekly hours of duty (exclusive 
intervals for meals, etc.) were: 


Section of trade workers 30 Over 54 60 
returned | Under and 48 48 and; and and 
30 — under | under | under 
54 


(21 years of age and over) 


Licensed hotels : 

With over 10 bedrooms 7,437 0.4 5.5 8.0 19.6 | 29.2 | 24.7 

With 1-10 bedrooms 196 8.7 4.1 5.6 18.4 18.4 | 33.6 
Public-houses, inns, etc. 1,941 42.9 6.4 4.4 9.7 | 18.3 | 18.6 
Licensed restaurants, etc. 3,649 3.7 15.6 12.6 | 22.7 | 33.4 70 
Non-licensed hotels, board- 

ing-houses, etc. 308 0.3 15.6 1.0 §.5 | 27.3 | 21.1 
Proprietary clubs 240 79 18.7 32.1 18.8 6.7 11.2 


Licensed hotels : 


and over) 


With over 10 bedrooms 5,422 0.9 7.6 TA 17.6 | 28.8 19.6 

With 1-10 bedrooms 441 8.8 7.5 5.9 15.4 | 28.8 18.6 
Public-houses, inns, etc. 1,828 41.7 14.4 3.6 9.7 14.4 13.1 
Licensed restaurants, etc. 3.605 2.1 24.9 6.7 46.1 13.9 5.3 
Non-licensed hotels, board- 

ing-houses, etc. 972 2.4 | 15.1 2.0 | 15.8 | 15.8 | 25.8 
Proprietary clubs 171 12.9 32.7 10.5 18.1 9.4 15.8 


Licensed hotels : 


| With over 10 bedrooms 15,496 0.5 6.4 79 | 189 | 30.4 | 21.9 
With 1-10 bedrooms 795 70 6.2 7.0 16.0 | 26.2 | 24.2 
| Public-houses, inns, etc. 4,378 38.9 11.4 4.6 10.5 14.8 15.7 
| Licensed restaurants, etc. 8,839 2.4] 21.0 9.8 | 33.4 | 24.6 6.0 
_Non-licensed hotels, board- 

| ing-houses, etc. ° 1,557 1.5 13.8 1.7 12.7 18.6 | 25.8 
| Proprietary clubs 501 8.4 | 23.0 | 24.1 19.9 8.0 14.0 


In each section of the trade there was a wide variation in hours 
of duty. In the larger licensed hotels nearly 15 per cent. of the workers 
covered by the returns were working a week of 48 hours or less, whilst 
36 per cent. were on duty for 60 hours or more. In public-houses, 
etc., the variation was even wider, 39 per cent. of all the workers 
returned (including over 90 per cent. of the waiters, 27 per cent. of 
the barmen, and 42 per cent. of the adult women) being employed 
for less than 30 hours, whilst for 20 per cent. (largely barmen and 
barmaids) the hours were 60 or more. The proportions employed for 
48 hours or less and for 60 hours or more were respectively 33 per 
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cent. and 9 per cent. in licensed restaurants ; 20 per cent. and 38 per 
cent. in small licensed hotels ; 17 per cent. and 52 per cent. in non- 
licensed restaurants and boarding-houses ; ; and 56 vi cent. and 17 
per cent. in proprietary clubs. 


Hours of Actual Service. 


The hours of duty shown in the preceding table are those during 
which the workers were on the premises at the disposal of the employer, 
apart from recogiised intervals for meals, etc. On the enquiry schedule 
sent to licensed hotels and restaurants, non-licensed hotels and 
boarding-houses, and proprietary clubs, a column was provided in 
which if there were substantial periods during which workers, though 
on duty, were not working, the employer was asked to enter the 
estimated weekly number of hours actually worked. 

For the larger licensed hotels, where the alternation of periods of 
slackness and pressure of work might be expected to result in con- 
siderable differences between the hours of duty and the hours of 
actual work, the particulars returned under this heading have been 
summarised in a table in the report, from which it appears that in 
respect of 62 per cent. of both adult males and adult females no 
distinction was indicated between the hours of duty during which 
the workers were at the disposal of the employer and the hours actually 
worked. This percentage, however, includes cases in which the 
employer was unable to provide any trustworthy estimate of the 
difference, as well as cases in which no substantial difference existed. 
As regards the workers whose hours of actual service were stated to 
be less than the hours of duty, the differences shown ranged in the 
great majority of cases between 4 and 21 hours a week, the smaller. 
differences being mostly associated with the shorter hours of duty, 
and the greater differences with the longer hours. 

Among workers whose weekly hours of duty were less than 54, 
only 15 per cent. of the adult males and 12 per cent. of the adult 
females were shown as actually at work for less than their recognised 
hours of duty; on the other hand, among workers whose weekly 
hours of duty were 70 or more, 84 per cent. of the adult males and 
82 per cent. of the adult females were shown as having a shorter 
period of actual work, the difference ranging from about 6 hours a 
week to 28 hours or more. 

In the non-licensed hotels and boarding-houses, etc., the hours 
of actual service were returned as less than the hours of duty for 
27 per cent. of the adult males and for 28 per cent. of the adult females. 
In other sections of the trade the proportions in respect of whom a 
difference was shown were lower. 


Organisation among the Workers 


Organisation among the workers employed in the catering trade 
is weak. From such information as is available it is estimated that 
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less than 5 per cent. of the workers in all branches of the trade, 
licensed and non-licensed, are members of trade unions. 


Tue Licut REFRESHMENT AND Dininc-Room 
(Non-LICENSED) BRANCH OF THE TRADE 


As an extensive investigation into wages and hours of employ- 
ment covering 14 large “multiple” firms employing over 14,800 
workers and 3,587 other establishments employing over 24,800 
workers was made in 19251, the scope of the present enquiry was 
to ascertain whether any marked change in conditions had taken 
place since that date. The results of the enquiries made in 1929, 
which covered 2,750 workers at 387 establishments, or 11 per cent. 
of the total number returned by all the smaller firms who had furnished 
returns in 1925, indicate that at establishments other than those of 
the large “ multiple ” firms the general level of remuneration in 1929 
was slightly lower than in 1925 among adult men and among many 
of the waitresses, but slightly higher for other women. and that the 
weekly hours of duty were, on the whole, slightly longer at the later 
date. At the larger “ multiple ”’ firms, however, total remuneration 
increased between 1925 and 1929, while hours of duty remained 
generally unchanged. When the figures for the two groups of firms 
are combined in proportions which allow for the differences in the 
relative numbers of workers employed, there appears to have been 
an increase amounting to not more than about ls. a week in the 
average amount of remuneration, with some increase in the average 
length of the working week. These increases, however, had not been 
applied uniformly throughout the trade ; at some establishments the 
workers had obtained increases substantially above this general 
average, whilst at others the total remuneration in 1929 was no higher 
and in some cases it was rather lower than in 1925. 


1 Report upon the Results of an Investigation into the Rates of Wages, the Hours 
of Employment, and the Degree of Industrial Organisation in the Light Refreshment 
and Dining-Room (Non-Licensed) Branch of the Catering Trade. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 
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STATISTICS 


|Employment and Unemployment 


Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment. 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

Particulars of the original sources in which the statistics given 
in the tables are published, and an outline of the methods by which 
they are compiled, are given at the end of the tables. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany Australia Belgium 


Trade Members of unemploymen: 


insurance societies in receipt 
unionists Unemployed Ba nd d of benefit 
in receipt 


Percentage of benefit * Wholly _ Partially 
unemployed unemployed 
Per 
cent. 


Trade 


Par- 
tially 


& 


bo 
bo 
or 


bo 


Beane 


Dec. 
1931 Jan. 


Number on 

which latest 4,490,966 | 14,234,204" 
percentages 
are based 


? Not including unemployed workers assisted by the Communes. 

2 Provisional figure. 

* This figure represents the total number of contributors, excluding unemployed workers in receipt of 
benefit, sick persons, and women before and after childbirth. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ™. 


Dat 

(enc 

| of 

‘mont 

1930 

} Jan 

| Feb 

| Mar 

| Apr 

| May 

| Jun 

Jul, 

i | Aug 

| Sep’ 

| Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Jan 

\which la 

percent 

am ba 

a 

(end of | oo 

month) of 

‘mon! 

ly | Number | cont. Number | | ent. | umber | cent. 

1930 Jan. 22.0 | 11.0 | 2,482,648 | 17.9 25,782 | 4.0 1930 

Feb. 23.5 | 13.0 | 2,655,723 | 19.4 31.222 | 4.9 | Jan 

Mareh | 21.7 | 12.6 | 2.347102 | 16.6 28.469 | 4.5 | Feb 

April 20.3 | 12.1 | 2,081,068 | 14.5 36.605 | 5.8 Mai 

: May 19.5 | 12.0 | 1,889 240 | 12.9 38,761 | 6.1 Api 

June 19.6 | 12.6 | 1,834,662 | 12.3 41,336 | 6.5 May 

July 20.5 | 13.9 | 1,900,961 | 12.8 48,580 | 7.7 Jun 

Aug. 21.7 | 14.8 | 1,947,811 | 13.3 51,710 | 8.2 Jul; 

Sept. 22.5 | 15.1 | 1,965,348 | 13.6 | 60,181 | 9.5 Aus 

Oct. 23.6 | 15.4 | 2,072,472 | 14.6 54,804 | 8.5 Sep 

Nov. 26.0 | 16.1 | 2.353,980 | 16.1 F 76,043 | 12.0 Oct 

P| 31.7 | 16.9 | 2,822,598 | 19.8 | 117,519 | 17.0 Nov 

— | 3,364,770 | — , 0002 * om ae 

439,971 638,765 

Number 

which | 

1 


TABLE I (cont.) 


Austria | Canada | Denmark — gi ah Finland | ‘France 


Compulsory! Trade rade union unem- 
insurance unionists ployment funds 


| unemployed 
Unemployed 
ployed | 


in receipt Number | 
of benefit , cent. 


273,197 
284,543 


gn 


iPS 
DROW 


24,429 
27,081 


331,239 


| 
207,433 


Great Britain and Northern ireland Hungary Irish FreeState, Italy 
Compulsory insurance Trade unionists 
(including casuals) es unemployed nemployed 
egistered 


Wholly Temporary | i Unem- 
unemployed stoppages ployed | 
registered Wholly | Partially 
Per unem- | unem- 
Number | cent. ployed | ployed 


& 


336,474 466,231 
371,840 | 3. 456,628 
409,785 |. 385,432 
451,506 t 372.236 
516,303 | 4. : . . 367,183 
569,931 . 322,291 
664,107 | 5. : 342,061 
618,658 375, 548 
608,692 | 4. 394,630 
593,223 446,496 
1,836,280 532,518 f 534,356 
1,853,575 | 14.9 | 646,205 | 5.3 : 25,622 642,169 


ow 


338 


2,044,209 | 16. 618,633 | 5.0 — 


12,405,700 7,730 


1 Provisional figure. 
: “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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} onists unemp! 
(end |_— Unem- Unem- 
of | ployed |pemaining| Pereen- | ployed | |Remai 
month) on live | tage |registered| receipt | ing on 
| te register | unem- of live 
ployed benefit | register 
1930 | 
Jan. | | 22,795 19,282 5,608 12.5 12,696 1,484 | 14,481 
| Feb. 24,175 21,153 4,580 14.0 11,545 1,683 | 13,597 
| Mareh} 239,094 | 22,912 20.376 3,575 13.6 10,062 1,630 | 13,618 ] 
| April 192.477 | 18,581 18.371 2,227 13.3 7,824 1,203 | 11,108 : 
| May 162,678 | 20,424 | 16,232 1,515 | 13.3 4,747 913 | 11,871 : 
| June 149,972 | 21,292 14,975 910 | 143 3,573 1,019 | 10,168 ; 
| July 153,188 | 18,473 | 15.330 762 | 15.7 3,714 856 | 9,151 t 
Aug. | 156,124 | 18,160 | 15,687 | 1,039 | 16.0 5.288 964 | 11,214 
| Sept. 163,906 | 19,422 | 16,073 1,414 14.6 7,157 988 | 12,707 ; 
| Oct. 192,670 | 22,403 17,307 3,282 14.1 10,279 | 1,663 | 15,629 i 
| Nov. | 287,745 | 28,626 20,272; 5,675 | 15.9 | 10,740 | 4,893 | 18,594 
294,845 | 35,264 } | 6,063 16.6 9,336 11,952 | 22,879 
| Jan. | | _ _ | 70,961 | 24.4 | | — | 19.44 — | 28,536 | 44,711 
| 
290,356 | * | * | 270,000) * 
| | | 
| Latvia j 
| Date | Unem- 
| jena | | ployed 
remain- 
month) | _ ing 
on live q 
| | regis 
| Jan, 23.185 q 
| Feb. | 26,674 
March | 28,026 
April 24,305 
May | 22,825 
June | | 21,887 
July | 24,209 q 
Aus. | 24.056 | 5 
Sept. | 22,734 
Oct. | | 19.081 | 
Nov. 22,125 4 
Dee. 21,788 3 
1931 
| 
J latest 124,178 ° 
| 
rf 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Japan Norway New Zealand; Netherlands |__ stand | 
Manu- | 
‘ad Date loyea | Members of 10 Trade All industries 
trade unions | Unem- unionists societies only 
(end unemployed | ployed | unemployed Da 
of Unemployed Wholly Partially ‘(end 
month) en live unemployed mon 
Num- | Per | Per | register Per Per |_Teeister 
ber cent. Number! cent, | Number | cent. | Num- | Per| Num- | Per 
ber jcent. ber 
= 
340,488 7,786 | 19.0| 22.549 ° Me 56,535 | 13.9 |241,765| 9.6/108.812/ 24.8 1930 
350,372 | 5.0| 7,851 | 18.9| 22,974 4,348 | 8.5 50,957 | 12.5 | 277,242) 11.0/120 058/ 28.4 | Jan 
March | 351,589 | 5. 7,503 | 17.8) 22,533 34,996 8.6 | 295,612/| 11.7 |120.844/ 28.9 Feb 
April | 392,127| 6,701 | 15.8| 19,829 28,421 6.9 | 284,062 | 10.9 |113,594| 26.9 Mat 
May 378,515 | 5.3 | 5,239 | 12.2 16,376 5,884 | 10.9 26.211 6.3 | 228,331| 9.0/104,469! 24.2 | Ap! 
June | 361,916 | 5.1 | 4,700 | 10.8 13,939 23,678 5.5 | 207,258) 8.3) 94,375| 22.9 | May 
July | 378,484 4,723 | 10.8 11,997 29,075 6.7 | 198,606| 70,597) 17.0 
Aug. | 386,394] 5.5 | 5,897 | 13.4 12,923 7,197 | 13.5 32,755 7.6 |176,810| 7.0) 74,289) 17.1 | Jul, 
Sept. — | 7,010 | 15.7 17,053 532 8.2 | 173,163) 74,285) 16.5 | Aug 
: Oct. — |— | 8,031 | 18.0| 20,363 * * | 41,088 | 9.6 |164,.552| 6.7| 91,854| 148 | Sep 
; Nov. _ — | 9,396 | 21.4 24,554 8,119 | 15.5 46,807' | 11.8 | 211,918/ 6.6/106,835 |°23.6 | Oct 
27,157 = 72,191! | 16.5 | 287,265] 11.9] 95,637) 23.1 Nov 
1931 | Dec 
Jan. — — | 28,596 * | 103,728 | 23.47] 231,540/12.1) — 
| Jan 
| 
52,453 443,132 2,663,000* 
figures 
base 


Palestine | Rumania | U.S.S.R. | Sweden Switzerland} Czechoslovakia | Yugesiatia 

Esti- Per Trade Unemploy- Trade union 

Date mated | Unem-| tnem- cent,| Unionists |mentfunds| [pem- | insurance 
number | ployed | ployed ofem-| "nemployed ployea |__funds 

(en th) unem- remaining | P ploy- Per cent. |remaining| ploy 

aon = lve on live unemployed} on live unemployed 

month |register| "estster Number} vont. Wholly | register | 

1930 
Jan. 2,850 | 12,622 1,254,800 | 11,307 | 6.3 | 45,636 13.9 * | 73,891 3.6 8,508 
Feb. 3,200 | 15,588 ,1,170,374 | 11,949 | 6.7 45,460 | 13.5 ad * | 86,156 3.6 9,437 
March 2,900 | 13,023 |1,079,149 8,882 | 5.0 | 42,278 | 12.2; 2.6 4.2 88,005 4.0 9,739 
April | 3,400 | 13,412 /1,025,600"| 7,522 4.1 | 36,469 | 10.6 * | 79721 | 3.7 | 12,052 
May 2,850 | 25,096 936,600') 7,362 | 4.0 | 28.616 0 ° * | 77,069 3.6 8,704 
June 3,200 | 22,960 | 785,700" 6,330) 3.5 | 28,960 8.0; 1.7 5.7 | 73,464 | 3.4 6,991 
July 4,900 | 23,236 633,400'| 7,095 | 4.0 | 27,666 7,7 * * | 77,309 4.1 7,236 
Aug. 4,300 | 27,779 | _- 7,099 | 4.0 | 29,338 8.1 e * | 88,005 4.7 6,111 
Sept. 4, 39,110, _— 7,527 | 4.2 | 34,963 9.7 | 2.5 8.3 103,860 5.3 5,973 
5,450 |36,147| — 9/013 | 5.1 | 43,927 12.2) | 422'379 | 5.5 | 6,609 
Nov. | 6,900 |42,689 — 12110 | 7.0 | 57,070 | 15.3) * | 155.203 | 5.9 | 7,219 
13,750 —_— _ 15,245 | 9.0 | 80,578 | 22.6 6.6 | 10.4 | 239,564 8.3 9,989 
4 — 
167,458 371,894 322,757 


* Provisional figure. —_* ‘he percentage are based on the number of persons covered by sickness 
insurance, which covers the vast majority of workers. 


Th» sign * signifies “no figures exist ’’. The sign — signilies “ figures not yet received” 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Estonia ? United States Great Britain* Italy 


Number employed 
Average in 1924 = 100 
number 
| Including : | Excluding: lemployes | 
1 Jan. : in 
1927 = Persons directly - 


in manufactures involved in 
trade disputes 


1,023, 39,131 | 3,062,738 | $67,242,656 855,677 865,963 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the fellowing month. 2 Not including Northern Ireland. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 


Sources AND SCOPE OF THE STATISTICS 


Germany : Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 


The first series in table I (trade unionists) refers to the last working day of the 
last week of each month. Both complete unemployment and partial unemploy- 
ment are recorded. Agricultural and salaried workers are not included. 

The second series is based on statistics of compulsory unemployment 
insurance, which covers the vast majority of workers. Ali wage earners and 
salaried employees earning not more than 8,400 marks a year are included 
(employees may however insure voluntarily). Certain agricultural, forestry, and 
fishery workers and other minor groups are also excluded. 

The number of unemployed in receipt of State benefit covers all wage earners 
earning less than 6,000 marks a year, with the exception of agricultural workers 
in relatively stable employment, share fishermen, domestic servants, and appren- 
tices engaged under a written contract for two years. 

The third series gives the total number of unemployed registered by the employ- 
ment exchanges at the end of the month, regardless of whether they are or are 
not in receipt of allowances from unemployment insurance or other public 
funds. 
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| | Japan | i 
ies | ‘umber| Number 
ly nd of | ed in cd in| din 
yed |month) 1926 1926 March 
Pe| 1925 = 
100 
100.0 | 111.6 | 106.9 | 90.2 87.6 104.7 105.1 93.6 88.7 * 
=e Feb. 98.9 | 1102 | 109.2 90.3 90.7 104.2 104.5 94.1 | 87.8 ® i 
26.9 March | 100.8 | 107.8 | 112.3 | 89.8 90.8 104.0 935 | 86.9 111.8 i 
ma} april | | ies | | 87.7 sre | some | | seo] 
| 405.2 | 1189 | 1163 | 85.5 84.1 101.9 102.1 83.7 | 83.1 | 1104 i 
17.0 113.4 | 81.6 75.9 100.4 102.2 87.9 | 80.5 * 
ial | | sone | 100.0 86.5 | 78.7 * 
16.5 | Aug. 103.4 116.6 = 101.9 5 } 7 
48 ‘Sept. | 102.8 | 1162 79.7 4.2 01. 1014 7.0 | 77. 8.8 
“ ‘Oct. | 101.1 | 1129 | 105.0] 78.6 72.7 99.9 1002 | 864 , — 
31 ‘Nov. | 984 | 108.5 | 106.2 | 76.5 68.3 99.5 99.9 65 | — * 
‘Dec. | 92.8] 101.7 | 102.6 - | - 98.5 98.8 — | — | ae 
1931 
| = 96.9 | 95.9 ji- 
| 
umber 
| ate 220,819 
{ 
| ! | 
ia 
} 
n- 
ed 
8 
6 
1 
3 
9 
9 
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The figures in table II are based on the membership of the compulsory sickness 
funds, which cover about 17,300,000 workers. As sickness contributions are not 
payable during unemployment, the figures give an indication of the state of employ- 
ment. The figures show the number in employment at the end of each month 
as a percentage of the number on 1 January 1925. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics (Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics). 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days 
or more during a specified week in each quarter. Unions which do not pay unem- 
ployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in permanent employment, 
such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such as dockers, are excluded. The 
percentages include workers unemployed on account of sickness and accidents. 


Austria : Statistische Nachrichten (Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 


The figures show the number of compulsorily insured persons in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefit on the last day of the month. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail (Ministére de I’ Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale). 


The figures, which refer to the last working day of the last week of each month’ 
give the number of insured workers unemployed (wholly and partially) and are 
based on the returns of the unemployment insurance funds, the official controlling 
bodies of the unemployment insurance offices. Unemployment insurance is volun- 
tary. Workers who have not completed the waiting period, or who have exhausted 
their right to benefit, are not included. 


Canada : Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


The figures in table I refer to the last working day of the month. They include 
unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 

The statistics of employment in table II are based on returns from over 7,000 
firms employing about a million workers. The returns give the number employed 
on the first of the month (shown in the table as end of previous month) as a percen- 
tage of the average number employed during the year 1926. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger (Statistiske Departement). 


The figures refer to the last Friday of the month. Only unions paying unem- 
ployment benefit are included. 


Danzig (Free City of): Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Dan-ig. 


The statistics give the number of unemployed registered by the public employ- 
ment exchanges. 


Estonia: esti Statistika (Central Office of Statistics). 


The figures in table I show the number of applicants for work remaining on 
the live register of the public employment exchanges on the first of each month 
(shown in the table as the end of the previous month). 

The index number of employment in table II is based on over 750 undertakings 
which employ more than 5 workers. 


United States : (a) American Federationist (American Federation of Labour). 


The American Federation of Labour publishes a series of figures (given in 
table I) showing the percentage unemployed among the members of certain affili- 
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ated unions. The percentage is specially weighted to allow for the importance 
of the building trade. 

The local unions in 23 cities report monthly their membership and the number 
unemployed at the beginning of the month. The percentage unemployed is then 
calculated for the month and for the previous month by using the returns of unions 
which answer for the two months. This process is repeated a month later, and 
the average of the two figures so obtained for the central month of the three is 
taken as the final figure for that month. The reports cover all organised trades 
(factory workers as well as teachers and building workers). The number covered 
in 1929 was about 270,000. 


(b) Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour, Bureau of 
Labour Statistics). 


The index numbers of employment and of payrolls in table II are based on 
returns from employers in manufacturing industries. The number of establishments 
and the industries covered by the returns have been gradually increased since 1915, 
when the Bureau of Labour Statistics first began the publication of these statistics. 
At the present time over 13,000 establishments with about 3 million workers and 
a payroll of about 70 million dollars are covered by the returns. 


Finland: Social Tidskrift — Sosialinen Ailakauskirja (Ministry of Social 
Affairs). 


The figures, which refer to the end of the last week of the month, show the 
number of applicants for work registered at the communal labour exchanges of the 
majority of towns and of a few rural districts. The figures do not give a complete 
review of the number of unemployed, as the majority of agricultural labourers 
and many skilled industrial workers do not register at the communal labour ex- 


ehanges. 


France: Bulletin du Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail ect de la Pré- 
voyance sociale, Office central de la Main-d’ceuvre). 


The first series of figures gives for the end of the last week of each month the 
number of persons in receipt of benefit from the communal unemployment insur- 
ance funds. It should be pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on short 
time, and that the figures only cover a part of the totally unemployed workers, 
chiefly in view of the fact that many districts are without unemployment funds, 
and that the number of funds varies with time and circumstances. 


The second series shows the number of applicants for work remaining on the 
live register of the public employment exchanges at the end of the last week of 
each month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


The figures in table I are based on compulsory unemployment insurance, 
which includes all persons between the ages of 16 and 65 inclusive employed under 
a contract of service, including paid apprentices and seamen, with certain excep- 
tions, of which the principal are agricultural and domestic workers, and non- 
manual workers earning more than £250 a year. They show the number recorded 
as unemployed on the date of the return, distinguishing the “ wholly unemployed ” 
(including casuals) from the “temporary stoppages”. The latter consist of 
those who were either on short time or were otherwise stood off or suspended on 
the definite understanding that they were to return to their former employment 
within a period of six weeks from the date of suspension. 

The statistics of employment in table II (for Great Britain only) are monthly 
index numbers of insured persons not registered as unemployed, with a deduction 
of 3% per cent. (average for the year) to represent those absent from work owing 
to sickness or accident. Two series are given: (a) including persons directly 
involved in trade disputes, and (b) excluding such persons. The average number 
employed in 1924 is taken as base (= 100). 
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Hungary: Magyar Statistikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics); S:akszerve- 
zeti Ertesito. 


These figures are based on information compiled for the end of each month 
by the Social-Democratic trade unions for the whole country and by the Christian 
Trade Unions for Budapest. 


Irish Free State : Communication to the International Labour Office. 


The figures show the number of unemployed registered at the public employment 
exchanges and bran. h employment offices. 


Italy : Bollettino mensile di Statistica dell’ Istituto centrale di Statistica. 

The figures in table I, which show the approximate numbers totally unemployed 
and on short time at the end of the month, are based on the returns of the National 
Social Insurance Fund. 

The figures in table II are index numbers of employment at the end of each 
month in about 6,500 establishments with 850,000 workers. Base : average number 
of persons employed in September 1926 100. 


Japan: (a) Shokugyo shokai koho (“ Bulletin of Employment Exchanges ”’) (Cen- 
tral Board of Employment Exchanges, Department of Home Affairs). 


The figures of unemployment in table I are based on monthly investigations 
conducted by the governo's of all prefectures from September 1929 onwards. 
Salaried workers and wage earners (to the number of about 7 million) are covered. 
Students, salaried workers receiving more than 200 yen per month, and foreigners 
are excluded. Casual workers are not considered to be unemployed persons if they 
have been in employment for more than three-fourths of the month prior to that 
of the investigation. Unemployed persons are considered to be those unable to 
obtain work in spite of efforts to do so ; aged persons or those incapacitated by 
sickness or injury, or not engaged on account of drunkenness and negligence, and 
persons voluntarily out of work or on strike or lockout are omitted. 


(b) Statistics of Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 

The index numbers of employment in table II, which are published monthly 
by the Bank of Japan, are based on 18 industrial categories. Base : monthly aver- 
age of persons employed in 1926 = 100. 


Latvia : Manesa Bilettens (Bureau of Statistics). 


The figures show the number of applicants for work remaining on the live 
register of the public employment exchanges at the end of the month. 


Norway : Statistishe Meddelelser (Det Statistiske Centralbyra). 


The first series (trade unions) refers to the last day of the month, and includes 
only ten chief representative unions which pay unemployment benefit. 

The second series shows the number unemployed remaining on the live registers 
of the public employment exchanges on the 15th of each month. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Census and Statistics Office). 


These statistics do not cover industries which are highly seasonal, or in which 
employment is essentially permanent, or in which employment is highly casual. 
They cover about 50 per cent. of the members of registered industrial unions in the 
country. As there is as yet no system of unemployment insurance, the figures are 
only estimates provided by the trade unions. 


Palestine : Communication to the International Labour Office by the Palestine 
Government. 


The figures show the total number of persons unemployed (Jewish and non- 
Jewish). These figures, which are only approximate, relate to the whole month, 
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‘and an unemployed worker is defined as one who has not more than three days’ 
work a week. Fellahin working on their farms eight months of the year but 
seeking employment at other times are included when they are in need of employ- 


ment. 


Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


The figures, which are based on the returns of voluntary insurance societies, 
are weekly averages over a period of four (or five) weeks and relate to the number 
unemployed during the week. Both the number of unemployed and the number 
of workers on which the percentage unemployed is based are exclusive of workers 
totally unemployed owing to strikes, lockouts, sickness or other disability, military 
‘service, etc. 


Poland: Konjunktura Gospodarcza (“ Polish Business Conditions’); Statistique 
du Travail and Informations statistiques (Central Office of Statistics). 
The statistics give the number (a) of registered unemployed industrial workers 

(including agricultural and transport workers, domestic servants, young persons, 

and intellectual workers) wholly unemployed, and (b) of workers partially unem- 

ployed, i.e. working from one to five days per week, based on returns from em- 

ployers ; the latter series, however, excludes the mining and metallurgical industries. 

The percentages are based on the number of persons covered by sickness insurance, 

which covers the vast majority of workers. 


Rumania : Bulletin d’ Information et de Documentation (National Bank of Rumania). 


The figures (based on data provided by the Employment and Migration Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour) represent the total number of unemployed on 
the live registers of 36 public employment exchanges distributed over the whole 
country. This number includes both “seasonal workers ” (the term applied to 
workers in agriculture, forestry, and building) and “ permanent workers ” (i.e. all 
-other workers). 


U.S.S.R.: Voprosy Truda (Commissariat of Labour). 


The figures give the numbers remaining on the live registers of the labour 
exchanges at the end of each month. As the use of labour exchanges is compulsory, 
these figures may be considered as representative. 

In October 1930 the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party 
issued an Order, with a view to meeting the shortage of labour which has made 
itself felt for some time in the Soviet Union, to the effect that registered workers 
will immediately be placed in employment by the labour exchanges ; any worker 
who refuses work offered, even if the work is outside his trade or necessitates his 
removal to another part of the country, will forthwith be struck off the registers of 


the labour exchange. 


Saar Territory : Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes. 
The figures show the number of unemployed registered by the employment 
exchanges at the end of each month. 


Sweden : Sociala Meddelanden (Socialstyrelsen). 
The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include also unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Switzerland : La Vie Economique (Département fédéral de l'Economie publique). 


The Federal Labour Office publishes quarterly figures (given in table I) showing 
the number of members of voluntary unemployment funds unemployed on the 
Jast day of the quarter. The figures cover about 300,000 workers. 
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The index numbers of employment in table II are the result of investigations 
made by the Federal Labour Office : they relate to workers employed in about 
ten industries, and are for the last pay-day of the quarter, The index numbers 
are constructed on the “ chain system ”’. 


Czechoslovakia : Rapports de I’ Office de Statistique. 

The figures give the percentage of trade unionists unemployed and in receipt 
of benefit through the authorised trade unions which receive grants, and the 
number unemployed remaining on the live register on the last working day of 
each month. 


Yugoslavia : Radnicka Zastita (Official Bulletin of the Central Office for Workers” 
Insurance). 
The figures show the number of unemployed registered at the end of each month 
by the Central Employment Exchange of Yugoslavia. 


Industrial Disputes 


The following tables give, brought up to date, the statistics of 
industrial disputes which were published for the first time in the 
Review for September 1930.1 As indicated on that occasion, the 
distinction between strikes and lockouts there made has now been 
suppressed, as most countries do not make this distinction. In addi- 
tion, the statistics are now shown in two tables: A : annual figures ; 
and B: monthly or quarterly figures for 1930 for such countries as. 
compile these data. For Poland, a new series relating to all disputes 
is given in table I, in place of the series relating to strikes given 
previously. 

Full particulars of the sources from which the statistics are taken 
and of the methods of compiling them were given in the article cited 
above. A note on the new series for Poland is given below. 


Poland : Revue trimestrielle de statistique ; Statistique du travail. 

The statistics, which are compiled by the Central Statistical Office, refer to al? 
industrial disputes beginning during the year in question in all branches of paid 
employment. A distinction is made in the original statistics between strikes and 
lockouts. The number of workers involved is the number directly involved ; it 
is the maximum number recorded during the dispute. The number of working 

‘ days lost, on the contrary, is based on all the disputes in progress during the year 
and all the workers involved both directly and indirectly. 

The principal source of the information relating to disputes is enquiry forms. 
filled up with the assistance of the labour inspectors. The public authorities report 
disputes newly broken out in their districts ; the statistics on the state of employ- 
ment also contain data on industrial disputes; the mining authorities provide 
information on mining disputes, the management of the railways on railway dis- 

putes, etc. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Sept. 1930, pp. 371-885. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
A. Yearly Figures 


GERMANY South AFRICA ARGENTINA 


Workers Working Dis- ~ | Working i Workers 
involved days lost putes? days lost involved 


1,663,521 | 36,360,134 10,129 
777,897 | 17,113,886 0 
104,711 | 1,325,309 890 
503,217 | 6,043,698 9,126 
780,396 | 20,288,211 a= 
233,664 | 4,449,789 — 


se 


AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA BELGIUM 


Workers | Working Dis- | workers Working i —— Working 
involved | days lost putes * | involved | days lost volved | @ays lost 


918,646 296,878 (2,816,109 84,447 
1,128,570 66,948 |1,166,817 81,988 
1,310,261 21,943 | 297,684 77,368 
1,713,581 35,300 | 686,560 89,873 

777,278 38,290 | 658,924 74,707 - 
4,671,478 388,336 49,236 | 799,117 


BULGARIA CHILE 


Workers | Working i Working i Workers 
involved | days lost days lost involved 


1,770,825 34,353 
1,743,996 
296,811 
165,288 
238,132 
154,936 


DENMARK SPAIN Estonia 


Workers | Working i Workers i Workers | Working 
involved | days lost involved involved | days lost 


9,758 28,744 
102,331 60,120 
1,050 21,851 
2,851 70,616 
469 70,024 
1,040 


2 Disputes ending during the year. 8 Disputes beginning during the year. 
* Disputes in progress during the year. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”’. 


421 
| 
| 
putes? days lost ; 
| | | | | | | 
1924 || 2,012 71 (278,788 
1925 || 1,766 | 86 | 13,962 
1926 || 383 | | 62 | 15,405 | q 
1927 871 | || 56 | 36,888 | : 
1928 763 ‘| 187 | 78,989 | ; 
1929 | | 116 53,101 
1930 || — — — — 
putes * 
1924 || 504 152,446 
1925 || 499 176,746 4 
1926 || 360 |113,034 
1927 || 441 200,757 i 
1928 || 287 | 96,422 | Hf 
1929 || 249 | 105,404 
1930 | — | — | | | 
| | | 4 
Period Dis- | | Working ' 
putes * days lost H 
1924 o- 0 * 73 | 32,494 * 
1925 3 83 * 83 | 25,796 * 
1926 3 372 * 77 | 24,142 f 
1927 || 23 | 2,708 | 57,196 || 79 | 22,683 { — 
1928 | — 101 | 18,239 
1929 | — — 90 | 12,924 
| | | 
putes * 
1924 || 71 | 604,512 || 16 1,568 4,831 
1925 || 48 839,934 || 16 904 | 2,539 
1926 || 32 247,223 || 14 660 1,196 . 
1927 || 17 1,311,891 5 218 3,067 ) 
1928 || 11 771,218 5 1,098 | 49,336 } 
1929 |} 22 — 16 1,915 6,395 ,_ 
1930 ||} — 7 154 338 
| 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


A. Yearly Figures (cont.) 


CHINA 


UNITED STATES 


Period 


Workers 
involved ? 


Working 
days lost 


Disputes * 


Workers involved * 


61,860 (18) 
403,334 (103) 


1,249 
1,301 
1,035 
734 
629 
903 


654,641 (898) 
428,416 (1,012) 
329,592 (783) 
349,434 
357,145 
230,463 


37,799,394 
31,556,947 


9,975,213 


FINLAND 


FRANCE 


INDIA 


Work- 
ers in- 
volved 


Working 
days lost 


putes? 


Dis- 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Dis- 
putes? 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


3,051; 51,049 
38 2,921; 118,024 
72 | 10,230) 386,355 
79 | 18,368)1,528,182 
71 =| 27,226) 502,236 
26 2,443; 74,887 


1,083 
931 
1,660 


274,865] 3,863,18 312,462 
249,198) 2,046,5 134 | 270,423 
349,309) 4,072,1 128 | 186,811 

— 129 | 131,655 
222,416 —_ 203 | 506,851 
220,944 —_ 141 | 532,016 


8,730,918 
12,578,129 
1,097,478 
2,019.970 
31,647,404 
12,165,691 


GREAT BRITAIN and WORTHERN IRELAND HuNGARY Irish FREE STATE 
Dis- | Workers | Working || Dis- | W°TK” | Working|| Dis- | Workers | Working 
putes?/| involved days lost putes | Volved days lost || putes * | involved | days lost 


710 

603 441,000 | 7,950,000 
323 |2,734,000 |162,230,000 
308 108,000 | 1,170,000 
302 124,000 | 1,390,000 
431 533,000 | 8,290,000 


104 301,705 
86 6,855 | 293,792 
56 9,580; 51, 57 3,455 | 85,845 
84 | 24,803, 294,94 53 2,312 | 64,020 
31 | 10,289) 131,17 52 2,190 | 54,292 
24,389) 15,06 4,533 | 101,397 


77 ALT 


LATVIA 


MExIco 


Period 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lost 


Dis- 
putes 


Workers 
involved * 


Working 
days lost 


Workers 
involved 


Working 
days lest 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


54,526 


638,363 


293 | 40,142 | 361,225 
495 | 67,234 | 122,292 
383 | 46,672 | 791,599 
393 | 43,337 — 


een He 


9,523 | 95,988 || 138 

8,224 | 24,552 51 

5,065 | 63,968 24 

5,273 | 60,267 || — — 
13,431 | 62,254 || — —_ 
26,462 


29,244 
27,614 
47,133 


595,491 


The sign * signifies : “no figures exist ’’. 


The figure in parentheses denotes the number of disputes to which the preceding figure refers. 


* Disputes beginning during the year. * Disputes ending during the year. 


The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received ”. 


1025 | | 

| 333 | | 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
A. Yearly Figures (cont.) 


PALESTINE 


Workers 
involved 


| 


— 33,302 
8,863 
562 13,469 
886 4,379 
679 8,773 


SwEDEN 


Workers 
involved 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UruGuay 


Workers 
involved 


858 


Working 
days lost 


268 | 10,646 


600 | 11,952 


4,737 
289 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Workers Working 
involved * | days lost 
414,137 (218) * 5,155 76,337 
760,896 (253) * 7,483 110,600 
220,241 (201) * 10,979 157,485 
177,079 (201) * 7,588 239,183 
— 
| 
1 Disputes beginning during the year. * Disputes ending during the year. * Disputes in 
b disputes to which the 


progress during the year. * The figure in parentheses denotes the 


preceding figure refers. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


STATISTICS 423 
| 
Norway New ZEALAND 
Period pis- | Workers | Working Dis- | Workers | Working|| Dis- | | Working 
putes! | involved | days lost || putes* | involved | days lost|} putes days lost i 
1924 1 | 63,117 | 5,152,386 14,815 | 89,105 46 -- | 24,025 
1925 84 | 18,752 666,650 9,905 | 74,552 61 _ 
1926 113 | 51,487 | 2,204,365 6,264 | 47,811 21 
1927 96 | 22,456 | 1,374,089 4,476 | 12,485 20 q 
1928 || 63 | 8,042 | 363,844 9,258 | 21,997 || 22 
1929 73 4,796 196,704 7,831 | 26,808 45 i 
POLAND RUMANIA | 
Dis- | Workers | Working Dis- | Workers | Worki Dis- ; 
putes * | involved | days lost || putes * | involved | days lost eaten 3 | || | | | i 
| | 
1924 || 929 (581,685 |7,137,322 88 11,749 (212,365 || 261 | 23,976 |1,205,000 
1925 || 538 (149,574 |1,322,056 73 | 19,957 |209,891 || 239 (145,778 |2,560,000 
1926 |} 590 |145,493 [1,422,540 88 | 20,442 |326,086 || 206 | 52,891 |1,711,000 
1927 || 618 /|235,847 /|2,483,165 51 6,504 | 58,291 || 189 9,477 | 400,000 i 
1928 || 769 (354,018 |2,787,775 57 | 10,801 |109,666 || 201 | 71,461 |4,835,000 i 
1929 | 498 /|220,602 |1,071,816 || 127 | 27,205 |411,572 || 180 | 12,676 | 667,000 H 
| SWITZERLAND | | | 
Dis- | Workers | Working|} Dis- Workers Working D Working ' 
putes | involved | days lost || putes involved | days lost putes | | lost | 
1924 | 334 93,339 (1,302,955 22 | 21,552 
1925 | 267 107,071 |1,614,058 11 
1926 * 163 46,168 681,716 5 if 
1927 26 2,058 | 34,160 || 208 166,205 |1,380,654 13 S| j|— i] 
1928 45 5,474 | 98,015 || 282 99,430 /|1,698,684 3 _ ' 
1929 39 4,661 | 99,608 || 230 60,2 56 724,584 — ~-- — if 
| 1930 6,397 '265,695 || 155 26,523 | 474,541 — 
Pe 
t 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 il 
| 
| 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
B. Disputes beginning during each Month or Quarter of the Year 1930 


GERMANY AUSTRALIA || BELGIUM 


Period Dis- | Workers | Working |} Dis- | Workers | Working || Dis- | Workers | Working 
putes | involved | days lost |} putes | involved | days lost |} putes? | involved | days lost 


Jan. | 


99,994, 
| 11,495 | 84,124] 55 | 10,572 757,728 115, 
| | 73,677 
43,482 
May 9,587 (513,486 30,658 
June 131,085 
July 169,155 
Aug. 91,905 
Sept. 10,896 
Oct. 56 ‘ 9,79) 1,884 
Nov. 10.195 


Dec. 8,51 


CANADA | DENMARK Spain 


Workers | Working |! Dis- | Workers | Working i Workers 
involved | days lost |} putes | involved | days lost involved 


27,610 


= 


& 


| Sow 


_ 
~< 


Unitep STATES FINLAND INDIA 


Dis- | Workers | Working i Workers | Working i Workers 
putes | involved | days lost involved | days lost involved 


| 


0 
1,155 


42 8,879 | 182,202 
37,301 | 436,788 
14,531 | 287,446 

6,319 | 182,713 

7,692 | 284,056 
11,445 | 155,644 
13,856 | 162,838 
18,118 | 173,245 
15,100 | 208,126 
10,999 | 345,100 

4,963 | 313,649 


59 
129 
328 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


| 
| 


* Disputes in progress. 
The sign * signifies : “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies : “figures not yet received’. 


424 
| 
| 
putes | | lost 
Jan. | 1,949 1 | 7 | 6,835 | 
Feb. 2,952 | 13,840 1 5 | 6,476 — | —_ 
March | 1,583 | 5,484 2 | 3,567 | 45,702 — — 
April | 280 | 3,834 4 | 8,994 | 48,436 ~- | — | 
May 1,824 12,957 1 118 1,233 || — | — | 
June | | 6231] 2 | 159 | 1,650 
July 240 | 2,600 9 | 211 | 1,930 —- | 
Aug. 65 484 3 287 5,063 — | — | 
Sept. | 2.599 | 13,452 5 365 7.780 } —_ | — 
Oct. 2,219 | 10,397 || — -- 124 | 
Nov. | 1,968 | 13,065 || 9 549 | 8,805 
Dee. i 251 | 6275 — | | 
| | | | | | ] 
Jan. 
March | 
April 
May | 53 | 87,550 [506,345 
June | | 
July | 
Aug. | | 32 | 25,957 | 71,053 
Sept. 
Oct. | 
Nov. | | | = aa _ 
Dee. | | — 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
B. Disputes beginning during each Month or Quarter of the Year 1930 (cont.) 


Great AND NORTHERN [IRELAND NETHERLANDS 


Dis- Workers P i P Working 
putes Praceer weer Working days lost Workers involved * days lost 


491 (8) 
719 
1,300 (14) 
880 (16) 
514 (12) 
495 (10) 
650 (14) 
675 (12) 
153 (6) 
1,033 (13) 


Irish FREE STATE | New ZEALAND ll PALESTINE 


Dis- | Workers | Working Dis- | Workers | Working |} Dis- |Workers| Wo 
putes | involved | days lost |] putes | involved | days lost|} putes |involved| days lost 


837 
315 
272 
972 
1,213 
1,495 
1,556 
1,534 
0 

160 
1469 


809 
274 
2,879 
3,788 
5,616 
17,768 
22,094 
7,102 
4,316 
4 586 
4,405 
4.189 


13 | (1,269 | 9,187 | | 

} | 
22 | 2,642 | 


33 4,306 


= | 1 


3 
5 
8 
7 
11 
2 
6 
8 
7 
10 
2 


POLAND ‘| SwiITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Workers | Working Dis- | Workers | Working |} Dis- Working 
involved | days lost |} putes | involved | days lost |) putes | i days lost 


| 58,106 
16,677 
| 3,932 
| 


21,734 


| 
| 
|| 


1 The figure in parentheses denotes the number of disputes to which the preceding figure refers. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received’. 


425 
Jan. 9,400 45,000 9 
Feb. 9,100 79,000 | 138 
| | March 8,507 51,000 20 
April 110,000 | 1,300,000 19 
May 11,200  _-1,615,000 14 
June 11,400 429,000 12 
July 3,300 | 89,000 18 
Aug. 6,300 49,000 15 | 
Sept. 5,100 41,000 9 | * | 
Oct. 5,100 41,000 15 24,755 
Nov. 7,200 | 64,000 8 | 217 (7) 22,038 | 
Dec. | 96,300 547,000 2 14,500 
™ 
Jan. 26 
Feb. | 32 
March 258 . 
April 540 
May 2835 
June 711 
July 620 
Aug. 185 22.505 
Sept. 216 
Nov. | 283 
Dec. |} | 25 | 
Period | Dis- | | 
putes | 
Jan. | 27 | 
Feb. 19 
March | 25 
April 19 
May ) 
June 200 = = 
July |} — | — ni 12 4,074 | 10,647 
Aug. 6 | 855 | 13,375 / 16 2,315 | 22,686 
Sept. | | | 6 456 | 2,102 
Oct. | 5 271 2,306 
Nov. | 8 | 1,462 | 12,568 
Dec. | | 6 859 | 2,882 
| 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Collective Agreements 


The following tables are in continuation of the statistics published 
in a previous number of the Review.1 For several countries, however, 
the figures have been completed, and all the information is now 
tabulated in two parts: 4: Agreements in force on certain dates, 
and B: Agreements concluded, renewed or notified during the year. 

The article referred to above indicates the sources and the methods 
of compiling these statistics. 


STATISTICS OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
A. Agreements in Force on Certain Dates 


GERMANY AUSTRIA 


Establish- Agreements | Establish- 
ments ——_ in force at ments 
covered end of year covered 


812,671 | 13,135,384 
| 11,904,159 
11,140,521 
10,970,120 
12,267,440 
12,276,060 


AUSTRALIA NorRWAY RUMANIA 


Agreements Agreements . Agreements 
in foree at in force at in force during 
end of year the year 7 


end of year 


121,095 
105,920 
122,536 
122,756 
141,535 


716,900 
740,500 
740,500 
740,500 


716,900 | 111,476 * 
! 
| 


NETHERLANDS I SWEDEN 


Agreements | Establish- Weshase Agreements Employers Westies 


in force on covered covered covered 


16,579 (285,612! (822) 12,614 413,181 
16,913 13,610 
16,554 14,300 
16,974 16,502 
17,207 17,388 
18,533 19,316 

23,487 — 
The figure in parentheses denotes the number of agreements to which the preceding figure refers. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”’. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Sept. 1930, pp. 385-388. 


426 
Year || Agreements | 
covered 
1924 | 8,790 | * * | * 
1925 | 7,099 * | a 
1926 7,583 bd 
1927 | 7,490 2,737 | 147,596 | 1,007,723 
1928 | 8,178 2,976 | 163,594 | 989,884 | 
1929 | 8,925 | _ | — _ 
| | | | 
1924 349 
1925 607 +7 
1926 681 7 121,320 
1927 744 1 87,793 
1928 m7 73,316 
1929 _ | 3 94,950 | 


STATISTICS OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


B. Agreements Concluded, Renewed or Notified during the Year 


GERMANY 


Agreements 
concluded or 
renewed dur- covered 


559,612 
314,099 
291,448 
410,538 
470,384 


NETHERLANDS * 


Agreements 
concluded be- | Establish- 
tween 2 June of ments 
preceding year | covered 

and 1 June 


POLAND RUMANIA | SwEDEN 


Agreements Agreements Agreements 

concluded | Workers || concluded | Workers || concluded |Employers 
during covered during covered during covered 
the year the year the year 


673 384,349 85,128 775 | 4,502 
229 357,810 94,821 958 , 7,185 
433 618,593 82,634 572 | 3,494 
523 296,882 41,505 607 | 4,855 
565 337,672 46,956 868 3,613 
336 120,252 76,495 990 4,322 


2 Agreements concluded, not including renewals. ? Agreements concluded, including 
renewals. * For the Netherlands there exists also a series of statistics concerning the agreements 
terminated between 2 June of the preceding year and 1 June of the year indicated. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 


STATISTICS 427 
AUSTRIA 
Workers Establish- Workers 
covered Agreements covered 
1924 3,475 | 8,333,565 735 93,748 * | 697,925 + 
‘1925 2,669 3,639,451 636 82,516? 827,014 + 
1926 1,808 3,327,670 429} 36,519 270,489 
1927 3,284 7,395,737 599} 58,620 * 327,014 + 
1928 3,877 5,376,009 925 2 139,480 2 451,846 2 
1929 813 2 42,033 2 373,609 
Austra |} FRANcE ITALY 
Year ents|} Agreement 
Published pm 
uri i t 
1924 164 * * * * | * 
1925 182 * * * * * 
1926 154 238 * * * * 
1927 137 58 * * * 
1928 128 99 427 512 8,266 74,272 
1929 — 112 1,248 344 9,979 185,496 | 
| 1930 1,034 16,691 283,748 | 
Year — | 
Workers 
1924 | 120,477 
1925 | 225,312 
1926 | 76,879 
1927 | 94,176 
1928 | 133,922 
1929 | 112,541 
| 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.1 Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Amendment of Immigration Regulations under the Immigration Act 1901- 
1925. — [Amendment of regulation 4A. After regulation 11 is inserted new regula- 
tion 11A (Re-entry permits). The schedule is amended by adding at the end 
thereof new Forms F and C (Form for application for re-entry permit and form 
for re-entry permit).] Dated 17 September 1929. (C. S. R., 1929, No. 108, p. 90.) 


CANADA 


An Act to amend the Technical Education Act. 19-20 Geo. V, ch. 8. Assented 
to 1 May 1929. (Statutes of Canada, 1929, p. 19.) 

Loi modifiant la loi d’enseignement technique. 19-20 George V, ch. 8. Sanc- 
tionnée le 1°* mai 1929. (Statuts du Canada, 1929, p. 21.) 

An Act to amend the Civil Service Act (Private Secretaries). 19-20 George V, 
eh. 38. Assented to 14 June 1930. (Statutes of Canada, 1929, p. 153.) 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton) ; G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka z4konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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_ Loi modifiant la loi du service civil (Secrétaires particuliers). 19-20 George V, 
ch. 38. Sanctionnée le 14 juin 1929. (Statuts du Canada, 1929, p. 155.) 
An Act to amend the Insurance Act. 19-20 George V, ch. 45. Assented to 14 June 


1929. (Statutes of Canada, 1929, p. 201.) 
Loi modifiant la loi des assurances. 19-20 George V, ch. 45. Sanctionnée le 


14 juin 1929. (Statuts du Canada, 1929, p. 205.) 


Ontario 
Order in Council dated 14 October 1930 : administration of the Unemployment 
Relief Fund. (Canada Labour Gazette, 1930, No. 11, p. 1261.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Northern Ireland 

* An Act to confirm and give effect to an agreement made between the Treasury 
of the United Kingdom and the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland for con- 
tinuing the agreement set forth in the Unemployment Insurance (Agreement) 
Act (Northern Ireland), 1926. (19 Geo. V, ch. 1.) Dated 27 March 1929. (Public 


General Acts, 1929-1930, p. 1.) 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 
Kedah 


Notification 448: An Enactment further to amend the Health Board Enact- 
ment 1346, so as to provide for the constitution of group associations. No. 7 of 
1348. Gazetted 17-12-29/15-7-48, No. 21, Vol. 6. (Enactments, 1348, p. 85.) 


LEGISLATION 1930 
INTERNATIONAL 


France- Czechoslovakia 
* Arrangement en vue de faciliter l’admission de stagiaires en France et en 
Tchécoslovaquie. Du 22 mai 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 176, p. 8493.) 


Sweden-Iceland 
* Overenskommelse med Island angaende ersittning fér olycksfall i arbete. 
Stockholm den 31 oktober 1930. (Sveriges 6verenskommelser med frimmande 
makter, 1930, No. 55, p. 353.) 
[Treaty between Sweden and Iceland respecting compensation for industrial 
accidents. Signed at Stockholm on 31 October 1930.) 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung iiber die Organisation des Arbeits- 
nachweiswesens. Vom 29. November 1930. Nr. 645. (Amtsblatt des Saarge- 


bietes, 1930, No. 46, p. 637.) 


MANDATED TERRITORY 


Palestine 

Order under the Immigration Ordinance, 1925, regarding the status of wives 
and children of Ottoman nationals. Dated 22 November 1930. (Official Gazette, 
1930, No. 272, p. 948.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 


Amendment of Navigation (Loading and Unloading) Regulations. — General : 
_ under the Navigation Act 1912-1926. Dated 30 October 1930. (C. S. R., 1930, 


No. 126.) 
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. Navigation (Deck Cargo and Live Stock) Regulations. — Amendment of 
regulation 19 under the Navigation Act 1912-1926. Dated 30 October 1930. 
(C. S. R., 1930, No. 127.) 


Queensland 

An Act to amend “ The Anzac Act of 1921” in certain particulars. No. 14, 
Assented to 14 October 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. 
CXXXV, No. 144, p. 1547.) 

An Act to provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, and for other purposes. 21 Geo. V, No. 15. Assented to 23 October 1930. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 153, p. 1908 ) 

An Act to amend “The Workers’ Homes Acts, 1919 to 1925”, in certain 
particulars. 21 Geo. V, No. 16. Assented to 23 October 1930. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 154, p. 1917.) 

Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Apprentices 
and Minors Act of 1929”: Mechanical engineering and allied trades — State. 
Wages and conditions of employment — apprentices and minors. Dated 16 October 
1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 142, p. 1502.) 

Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Appren- 
tices and Minors Act of 1929”’ : Electrical trade — State. Wages and conditions 
of employment — apprentices. Dated 16 October 1930. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 142, p. 1504.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government 

Regulations under the Public Health Ordinance 1928-1930: Public Health 
(Tuberculosis) Regulations. Dated 14 October 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 1930, No. 92, p. 2043.) 

Regulations under the Public Health Ordinance, 1928-1930: Public Health 
(Dairy) Regulations. Dated 14 October 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Ga- 
zette, 1930, No. 92, p. 2045.) 


Territory of North Australia 

Regulations under the Aboriginals Ordinance 1918-1930: Amendment of 
Apprentices (Half-Castes) Regulations. Dated 29 October 1930. (Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 98, p. 2144.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 4. Juni 1930, 
betreffend die Abanderung der Verzugsgebiihren in der Sozialversicherung (X. Ver- 
zugsgebiihrenverordnung). (B. G. BI., 1930, 52. Stiick, No. 169, p. 957.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
dem Bundesminister fiir Finanzen vom 16. Juli 1930 tiber das Ausmass der Unter- 
haltsrenten nach dem Kleinrentnergesetz (II. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum 
Kleinrentnergesetz). (B. G. BI., 1930, 68. Stiick, No. 242, p. 1184.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni narizeni se cne 7. listopadu 1930 o prevzeti zamestnacu samospravnych 
korporaci do statni sluzby a 0 jejich zarazeni. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, Castka 76, No. 163, 
p. 865.) 

[Order respecting the transference of the employees of local authorities to the 
service of the State, and their classification. Dated 7 November 1930.] 


DENMARK 
Bekendtgorelse om Aendring i Bekendtgorelse Nr. 648 af 15. December 1919 
. angaaende Tilsynet med Damphedler paa Landjorden. Den 13. November 
1930. Nr. 308. (Lovtidende A, No. 43, 1930, p. 1779.) 
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[Notification to amend Notification No. 648 of 15 December 1919, respecting 
the inspection of steam boilers on land. Dated 13 November 1930.] 


Arrété ministériel No. 97 de 1930 instituant une commission & l’effet de recher- 
cher les méthodes les plus efficaces pour dresser des statistiques exactes sur le 
mouvement de I’émigration et l’immigration en Egypte. Du 22 novembre 1930 
(1* Ragab 1349). (J. O. égyptien, 1930, No. 109, p. 2.) 


FRANCE 


Arrété portant création d’un comité central de préventioa des accidents élec- 
triques. Du 7 juillet 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 238, p. 11506.) 

Décret réglementant les conditions d’admission et de séjour au Cameroun 
des nationaux frangais et étrangers. Du 7 octobre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 240, 
p- 11598.) 

Décret fixant les rétributions ayant le caractére de salaires soumis & retenue 
pour la constitution des retraites du personn | ouvrier de l’imprimerie nationale 
assujetti 4 la loi du 21 mars 1928. Du 10 octobre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 240, 
p. 11587.) 

Décret portant modification aux décrets des 4 juillet 1919 et 5 décembre 1923 
réorganisant les sociétés indigenes de prévoyance en Afrique occidentale frangaise. 
Du 10 octobre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 244, p. 11777.) 

Décret portant promulgation du projet de convention concernant l’institution 
de méthodes de fixation des salaires minima adopté par la conférence internatio- 
nale du travail dans sa onziéme session tenue 4 Genéve du 30 mai au 16 juin 1928. 
Du 10 octobre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 246, p. 11826.) 

Décret portant réglementation des établissements dangereux, insalubres ou 
incommodes au Cameroun. Du 24 octobre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 254, p. 12090.) 

Décret relatif & l’application & la Martinique de la loi du 31 décembre 1927 
(commission consultative du travail et de l’agriculture). Du 24 octobre 1930. 
(J. O. 1930, No. 254, p. 12093.) 

Décret déterminant la fraction de cotisation & verser par les caisses primaires 
de répartition pour l’assurance-vieillesse au profit des assurés malades. Du 27 octo- 
bre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 254, p. 12086.) 

Décret relatif 4 l’évaluation du revenu annuel des fermiers, métayers et culti- 
vateurs susceptibles d’adhérer facultativement aux assurances sociales. Du 29 octo- 
bre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 256, p. 12149.) 

Décret concernant la dispense de l’assurance-invalidité des anciens agents 
des grands réseaux de chemins de fer d’intérét général titulaires d’une pension 
accordée d’aprés le régime institué par la loi du 21 juillet 1909. Du 4 novembre 
1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 264, p. 12530.) 

Décret relatif aux droits des assurés en chmage partiel aux prestations maladie 
et mate nité de la loi sur les assurances sociales. Du 80 novembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, 
No. 284, p. 13305.) 

Décret relatif aux conditions du travail des ouvriers et employés de l’entrepot 
réel des douanes de Marseille. Du 4 décembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 292, p. 13632.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


French Establishments in Oceania 
Arrété No. 620 du 14 octobre 1930 promulguant le décret du 21 aodt 1930 
réglementant le travail public obligatoire aux colonies. (J. O. de l’Océanie, 1930, 
No. 20, p. 411.) 
Arrété No. 623 C. du 16 octobre 1930, promulguant la loi du 26 avril 1924 
assurant l'emploi obligatoire des mutilés de la Guerre. (J. O. de l’'Océanie, 1930, 
No. 21, p. 426.) 
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French Indochina 

Arrété du 3 octobre 1930 promulguant le décret du 19 aot 1930 relatif & l’orga- 
nisation des Conseils de province en Cochinchine. (J. O. de l’Indochine frangaise, 
1930, No. 81, p. 3519.) 

Arrété du 20 octobre 1930 promulguant le décret du 21 aodt 1930 réglementant 
le travail public obligatoire aux colonies. (J. O. de l’Indochine frangaise, 1930, 
No. 85, p. 3778.) 


French West Africa 

Arrété promulguant en Afrique occidentale frangaise la loi du 1°" janvier 1930, 
portant réorganisation des services d’assurance des marins frangais contre la vieil- 
lesse, le décés et les risques et accidents de leur profession. No. 2401. Du 18 octobre 
~19380. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale francaise, 1930, No. 1365, p. 873.) 

Arrété promulguant en Afrique occidentale francaise le décret du 10 octobre 
1930, portant modification aux décrets des 4 juillet 1919 et 5 décembre 1923, 
réorganisant les Sociétés indigénes de prévoyance en Afrique occidentale frangaise. 
No. 2526. Du 6 novembre 1930. (J. O. de Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1930, 
No. 1367, p. 930.) 


French West Africa (Dakar) 

Arrété réglementant l’inspection des établissements dangereux, insalubres ou 
incommodes. No. 1463 ter. Du 13 octobre 1930. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale 
frangaise, 1930, No. 1365, p. 900.) 


‘Madagascar 
Arrété promulguant dans la colonie de Madagascar et Dépendances le décret 


du 21 aoit 1930 réglementant le travail public obligatoire aux colonies. Du 8 octobre 
1930. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1930, No. 2321, p. 929.) 

Arrété portant modification & l’arrété du 23 janvier 1907 fixant les conditions 
d’application du décret du 6 mai 1903, réglementant I’émigration indigéne & Mada- 
gascar et Dépendances. Du 10 octobre 1930. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1930, No. 2322, 
p. 954.) 


Senegal 

Arrété No. 3653 bis modifiant [l’article 4 de] celui No. 1178, en date du 30 avril 
1930, organisant au Sénégal, le service de l’inspection des établissements dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Du 14 novembre 1930. (J. O. du Sénégal, 1930, No. 1571, 
p. 827.) 


Verordnung iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung von Hausgewerbetreibenden 
und Heimarbeitern. Vom 18. Oktober 1930. (R. Arb. Bl., I, 1930, No. 30, p. I 227.) 

Verordnung iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung unstandig beschiaftigter, Hafen- 
arbeiter. Vom 23. Oktober 1930. (R. Arb. Bl., 1930, No. 30, p. I 228.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Regelung der sozialen Versicherung der bei Repara- 
tionsarbeiten im Ausland beschiftigten Arbeitnehmer. Vom 4. November 1930. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1980, No. 46, p. 513.) 

Verordnung iiber die Befreiung der Grenzgiinger der Tschechoslowakei von 
der Pflicht zur Versicherung gegen Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 13. November 1930. 
(R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 46, p. 514.) 


GOLD COAST 
Ashanti 
Regulations No. 4 of 1930, made by the Acting Governor under subsection 
(1) of section three of the Petroleum Ordinance (No. 14 of 1929). Dated 22 October 
1930. (Gold Coast Gazette, 1930, No. 74, p. 1885.) 


Northern Territories 

Regulations No. 5 of 1980 made by the Acting Governor under subsection (1) 
of section three of the Petroleum Ordinance (Cap. 130 No. 12 of 1929). Dated 
22 October 1930. (Gold Coast Gazette, 1930, No. 74, p. 1888.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Air Navigation (Investigation of Accidents) Regulations, 1930, dated 20° 
October 1930, made by the Secretary of State for Air under section 12 of the Air 
Navigation Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 80). (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 840.) 

The Ministry of Transport (Unemployment Relief Works Procedure) Order, 
1930. Dated 21 October 1930. (S.R. and O., 1980, No. 856.) 

Order R.B.S.(7), dated 24 October 1930, confirming general minimum time- 
rates and overtime rates as varied for certain classes of male and female workers, 
and cancelling general minimum time-rates for certain classes of male and female 
indentured apprentices, and specifying 3 November 1930 as the date from which 
such rates should become effective. 

[Tailoring trade—Scotland.] 

Form of Declaration of Secrecy prescribed 28 October 1930, by the Board 
of Trade under section 8 of the Coal Mines Act, 1930 (20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 34). 
(S.R. and O., 1930, No. 848.) 

Order M. (46) and (47), dated 29 October 1930, confirming general minimum 
piece-rates as fixed for male and female workers, and general minimum time-rates, 
piece-work basis time-rates, guaranteed time-rates, general minimum piece-rates 
and overtime rates as varied for certain classes of male and female workers, and 
specifying 3. November 1930 as the date from which such rates should become 
effective. 

[Brush and broom making.] 

Order D.B. (16), dated 29 October 1930, confirming general minimum time- 
rates, piece-work basis time-rates and overtime rates as varied for certain classes 
of male and female workers, and specifying 10 November 1930 as the date from 
which such rates should become effective. 

[Waste materials reclamation.] 

The Committee of Investigation (Arbitration) Regulations, 1930, dated 30 
October 1930, made by the Board of Trade under section 5 (11) of the Coal Mines 
Act, 1980 (20 and 21 Geo. 5, ch. 84). (S.R. and O., 1980, No. 858.) 

The Coal Mines (Committee of Investigation) Directions, 1930, dated 30 October 
1930, made by the Board of Trade under section 5 (3) of the Coal Mines Act, 1930 
(20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 34). (S.R. and O., 1930, No. 860.) 

Order R.M. (27), dated 31 October 1930, confirming general minimum time- 
rates, piece-work basis time-rates and overtime rates as varied for certain classes 
of male workers, and specifying 10 November 1930 as the date from which such 
rates should become effective. 

[Tailoring trade.] 


Decree to fix doctors’ fees. Dated 17 July 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 272, 
p. 2309.) 

Decree respecting the administration of Act No. 4518 concerning vocational 
education in the postal, telegraph and telephone services. Dated 13 September 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 329, p. 2699.) 

Decree to fix the number of wireless operators on board Greek merchant ves- 
sels. Dated 9 October 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 350, p. 2845.) 

Decree respecting pensions for municipal employees. Dated 31 October 1930. 
(Eph. Kyb. A, 1930, No. 364, p. 2931.) 

Decree respecting employment in pharmacies. Dated 3 November 1930. (Eph- 
Kyb., A, 1930, No. 367, p. 2950.) 

Decree to extend to the established employees of the organisations and under- 
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takings operating the railways the advantages of Acts Nos. 4202, 4614, etc., which 
facilitate the acquisition of dwellings by public employees. Dated 12 November 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1930, No. 370, p. 2965.) 


GRENADA 


An Ord‘nance to amend the Motor Car (Amendment and Consolidation) 
Ordinance, 1927. No. 21 of 1980. Assented to 31 October 1930. 
- [Inter alia, examination for drivers’ licences.] 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 6 ottobre 1930, n. 1379. Riordinamento della Scuola 
secondaria di avviamento al lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1707.) (G.U., 
1930, No. 245, p. 4298.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1379: reorganisation of the secondary 
schools. Dated 6 October 1930.] 

Regio decreto 24 luglio 1930, n. 1313. Modifiche della organizzazione centrale 
e periferica della Confederazione nazionale dei Sindacati fascisti dei professsionisti 
e degli artisti ed approvazione di nuovi statuti delle Associazioni dei professionisti 
aderenti a detta Confederazione. (N .mero di pubblicazione : 1698.) (Supplemento 
alla G.U., 1930, No. 241, p. 3.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1313, to alter the central and local qrganisation of the 
National Federation of Fascist Trade Associations of persons engaged in the liberal 
professions and artists, and to approve new rules for the associations of persons 
engaged in the liberal professions affiliated to the said Fede ation. Dated 24 July 
1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 23 agosto 1930. Norme per l’applicazione della legge 
13 dicembre 1928, n. 2885, concer .ente provvedimenti per l’istruzione professionale 
dei contadini e l’istituzione di poderi di addestramento pratico all’ agricoltura per 
giovani contadini. (G.U., 1930, No. 246, p. 4321.) 

[Ministerial Decree to issue rules for the administration of Act No. 2885 of 13 
December 1928 to provide for the vocational education of peasants and the establish- 
ment of farms for the practical training of young peasants in agriculture. Dated 
23 August 1930.] 

* Regio decreto 28 agosto 1930, n. 1358. Norme di attuazione del R. decreto- 
legge 13 maggio 1929, n. 850, per la tutela delle operaie ed impiegate durante o 
stato di gravidanza e di puerperio. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1.87.) (G.U., 
1930, No. 236, p. 4107.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1358, to issue rules for the administration of Royal Legisla- 
tive Decree No. 850 of 13 May 1929 respecting the welfare of women wage-earning 
and salaried employees during pregnancy and childbirth. Dated 28 August 1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 23 settembre 1930. Fissazione della decorrenza dell’ 
obbligo per i datori di lavoro di assumere i lavoratori agricoli pel tramite degli 
Uffici di collocamento. (G.U., 1930, No. 232, p. 4022.) 

[Ministerial Decree to fix the date from which employers are bound to engage 
agricultural workers though the employment exchanges. Dated 23 September 
1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 25 settembre 1930. Modificazione dei decreti institutivi 
degli Uffici del lavoro nei porti di Molfetta, Barletta, Torro Annunziata e Ravenna. 
(G.U., 1930, No. 234, p. 4068.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the Decrees to establish labour offices at the 
ports of Malfetta, Barletta, Torre Annunziata and Ravenna. Dated 25 September 


1930.] 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 
Kedah 
Notification 515 : An Enactment to repeal and re enact with amendments “ The 
Auction Sales Enactment, 1335” and to provide for the licensing of appraisers 
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and house agents. No. 10 of 1348. Gazetted 18-1-30/17-8-48, No. 25, Vol. 6. 
(Enactments, 1348, p. 109.) 

Notification 519: An Enactment to amend further the Railways Enactment, 
1834. No. 13 of 1348. Gazetted 18-1-30/17-8-48, No. 25, Vol. 6. (Enactments, 
1348, p. 125.) 

Notification No. 332. In pursuance of section 56 (ii) of the Labour Code, 1845 : 
Form for return of labourers employed. Gazetted 25 October 1930. (Kedah Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1930, No. 18, Vol. 7, p. 224.) 


KENYA 


Government Notice No. 619 under the Statistics Ordinance (Chapter 31 of the 
Revised Edition) : Statistics (Employment of Arab and African Labour) Regula- 
tions, 1930. Dated 22 October 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 59, p. 2676.) 


MOROCCO 


Dabir du 22 octobre 1930/5 joumada II 1349 dérogeant, a titre exceptionnel, 
aux articles 9 et 12 du dahir du 16 décembre 1929/14 rejeb 134 ‘ portant institution, 
en zone frangaise de l’Empire chérifien, de conseils de prud’hommes. (Bulletin 
officiel, 1980, No. 942, p. 1276.) 


Order in Council: Amending Regulations under the Explosive and Dangerous 
Goods Act, 1908. — Amendment No. 14. Dated 29 October 1930. (New Zealand 


Gazette, 1930, No. 74, p. 3248.) 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Government Notice No. 98 of 1930 under the Theatres and Cinematograph 
Exhibition Ordinance, 1929: The Theatres and Cinematograph Exhibition Regu- 
lations, 1930. Dated 2 November 1930. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia 
Government Gazette, 14 November 1930, p. 285.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon : [i medhold av lov om h\ndverkslaering av 25 juli 1913 
§ 2 : svennepr ve for tapetaelere.] 24 Oktober 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, 
No. 41, p. 984.) 

[Royal Resolution (under section 2 of the Handicrafts Act of 25 July 1913: 
journeymen’s test for decorators and upholsterers). Dated 24 October 1930.] 


PORTUGAL 


Portaria no. 6:8376 —- Nomeia uma comiss‘o encarregada de elaborar e apre- 
sentar ao Ministreo projectos que tenham en vista adaptar ao sistema do Acto 
Colonial, apro ado p.lo decreto no. 18:570, as bases organicas da administrag o 
colonial ; a legislag o relativa a concess es de terrenos e de minas; regime das 
sociedades coloniais ; os estatutos da ac¢ o religiosa estrangeira nas col nias ; 
os estatutos de indigenas ; o C digo do Trabalho Indigena e como complemento 
deatas duas ultimas alineas, as medidas pura reassegurar a fixa¢ 0, protec¢ o 
e defensa das racas indigenas e outros estudos respeitantes ao desenvolvimento 
da obra de reconstitui¢g o das colonias de que pelo Ministro fér incumbida. 28 de 
Julho de 1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 1738, p. 1511.) 

[Order No. 6876, to appoint a committee to draft and submit to the Minister 
of the Colonies schemes for the adaptation to the Colonial Charter approved by 
Decree No. 18570 of the principal laws respecting colonial administration, the 
legislation respecting grants of lands and mines, company law in the colonies, 
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the regulations for foreign missionary work in the colonies, regulations for native: 
affairs, and the Native Labour Code ; and by way of supplement to the last two’ 
items, to draft measures for guaranteeing afresh the settlement, protection and 
defence of native races, and to make other enquiries in connection with the carrying 
out of the task of reorganising the colonies which has been entrusted to it by the 
said Minister. Dated 28 July 1930.] 

' Decreto no. 19:027 — Esclarece e modifica varias disposigtes do decreto no- 
18:420, que promulga a organiza¢ o do ensino tecnico profissional. 4 de Novembro. 
de 1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 262, p. 2282.) 

[Decree No. 19027, to explain and amend certain provisions of Decree No. 18420 
to provide for the organisation of technical vocational education. Dated 4 Novem- 
ber 1930.] 

Decreto no. 19:029 — Aprova o regulamento dos servicos de assisténcia aos 
emigrantes a bordo dos navios nacionais e estrangeiros. 13 de Novembro de 1930. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 265, p. 2289.) 

[Decree No. 19029, to approve the regulations for the services for the assistance 
of emigrants on board Portuguese and foreign vessels. Dated 13 November 1930.] 


Decret regal No. 3644. — Aprobarea regulamentului legii privatoare la recensa- 
mantul general al populatiei. 6 Noemvrie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 257, 
p. 9649.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3644, to approve the regulations under the Act respecting 
the general census. Dated 6 November 1930.] 


Notification No. 602. Amendment to Order No. L-3 (Labour Protection) 1927. 
Enacted 23 September 1930. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXIII, 
No. DLVIII, p. 308.) 

Notification No. 645. An Order to amend Order No. L-3 (Labour Protection) 
1927. Enacted 11 October 1930. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXII, 
No. DLXI, p. 346.) 

Notification No. 646. An Order giving power to dispense with certain provi- 
sions of Order No. L-3 (Labour Protection) 1927, and Orders amending the same. 
Enacted 15 October 1930. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXIII, 
No. DLXI, p. 347.) 


SIERRA LEONE 


An Ordinance to amend the Pensions (European Officers) Ordinance, 1924. 
No. 22 of 1930. Assented to 13 November 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to Sierra 
Leone Royal Gazette, Vol. LXI, No. 2650, 19 November 1930, p. 81.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance, 1930. No. 28 
of 1930. Assented to 13 November 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to Sierra Leone Royal 
Gazette, Vol, LXI, No. 2650, 19 November 1930, p. 95.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Unseaworthy Ships Ordinance, 1924. No. 30 of 
1930. Assented to 13 November 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to Sierra Leone Royal 
Gazette, Vol. LXI, No. 2650, 19 November 1930, p. 99.) 


Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento orginico de los servicios de Prisiones, 
que se inserta. 14 de Noviembre de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 325, p. 1029.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the Prison Regulations. Dated 14 November 1930.] 

Real decreto disponiendo se adicione el parrafo que se publica, al articulo 76 del 
Estatuto de las Clases pasivas del Estado. 22 de Noviembre de 1930. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1930, No. 329, p. 1147.) 
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. [Royal Decree to add a paragraph to section 76 of the Rules for State Pensions. 
Dated 22 November 1930.] 

Real decreto aprobando, con caricter provisional, al Reglamento orginico, 
que se inserta, de la Policia gubernativa. 25 de Noviembre de 1930. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1930, No. 333, p. 1254.) 

[Royal Decree to approve as a provisional measure the Regulations for the 
State Police Force. Dated 25 November 1930.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angiende undantag for islindska medborgare fran 
vissa bestiimmelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr 235) om férsikring for olycksfall i 
arbete. Den 21 november 1930. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 393, 


p- 1078.) 
[Royal Notification respecting the exemption of Icelandic citizens from certain 


provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916, respecting insurance against industrial 
accidents. Dated 21 November 1930.] 


Geneva 

Arrété législatif modifiant, & titre exceptionnel, l’article 9 dela loi organique 
sur les Conseils de prud hommes du 12 mai 1897, modifiée les 10 février 1900, 
8 mars 1906, 18 janvier 1919 et 21 janvier 1920. Du 26 novembre 1930. (Feuille 
d’Avis de Genéve, 1930, No. 280, p. 2467.) 

Arrété du 28 novembre 1930, promulguant l’arrété législatif du 26 novembre 
1930, modifiant, 4 titre exceptionnel, l’article 9 de la loi organique sur les Conseils 
de prudhommes du 12 mai 1897, modifiée les 10 février 1900, 3 mars 1906, 18 jan- 
vier 1919 et 21 janvier 1920, pour étre exécutoire dans tout le canton dés le jour 
de demain. (Feuille d’Avis de Genéve, 1930, No. 280, p. 2467.) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
An Ordinance to establish a Provident Fund for certain employees in the Govern- 
ment Service. No. 19 of 1930. Assented to 11 November 1930. 


An Ordinance to make provision for the relief of the poor. No. 22 of 1930. As- 
sented to 11 November 1930. 


UGANDA 


The Traffic Rules, 1930, under the Traffic Ordinance, 1930. Dated 16 October 
1930. (Supplement to the Uganda Official Gazette, Vol. XXIII, No. 20, 31 October 
1930, p. 148.) 

[Inter alia, drivers’ licences.] 

Proclamation to declare that the Traffic Ordinance, 1930, shall come into opera- 
tion on 1 January 1931. Dated 25 October 1930. (Supplement to Uganda 
Official Gazette, Vol. XXIII, No. 20, 31 October 1930, p. 147.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Natal 

Provincial Notice 368 of 1930 : Regulations governing the appointment, status, 
salary and leave of absence of housefathers, matrons and assistant matrons in 
school boarding establishments and hostels ; of European caretakers of educational 
institutions ; and of culinary assistants in Government schools. Dated 12 Novem- 
ber 1930. 

Prowinsial Kennisgewing No. 368 van 1930 : Regulasies betreffende die aanstel- 
ling, status, salaris en afwesigheidsverlof van huisvaders, matrones, en assistent 
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matrones in skool-losiesinrigtings en koshuise ; van blanke oppassers van opvoed- 
kundige inrigtings ; en van kombuis-assistente in staatskole. 12 November 1930. 


(Official Gazette of Natal, 1930, No. 1173, p. 810.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia and the Republic of Estonia, concluded on 1 February 1928 at 
Belgrade. Dated 18 February 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 188-LXIX, 
1705.) 

Act respecting the protection of the health of children attending school. Dated 
30 August 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 208-LXXIII, p. 1796.) 

Act to amend and supplement the Disablement Act of 4 July 1929, and the Act 
of 4 December 1929 to amend and supplement the same. Dated 18 September 
1980. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 224-LX XVIII, p. 1914.) 

Regulations respecting the establishment and maintenance of a Central Ware- 
house of pharmaceutical and medical requisites of the Central Workers’ Insurance 
Office at Zagreb. Dated 30 May 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 128-XLIX, 
p- 1185.) 

Regulations for the dispensaries of the workers’ insurance offices. Dated 30 May 
1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 128-XLIX, p. 1186.) 

Order respecting the assessment of the officials and employees of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the diplomatic and consular services. Dated 31 July 1930. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 178-LXVI, p. 1653.) 

Order respecting the assessment of the employees of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and Public Health serving in the Ministry itself and in institutions directly 
controlled by it. [No date.] (Sluzbene Novine, 3 September 1930, No. 200-LXXI, 
p. 1754.) 

Order of the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health, to alter the salary 
classes for the pension insurance of salaried employees. Dated 22 September- 
1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 224-LXXVIII, p. 1924.) 

Regulations for the payment of a cost-of-living bonus to pensioners of the 
Pension Institution for Salaried Employees in Ljubljana. Dated 22 September 
1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 249-LXXXVII, p. 2050.) 

_ Regulations for medical attendance in connection with miners friendly societies. 
Dated 12 October 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 244-LXXXV, p. 2012.) 

Order No. 28174 of the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health, respecting 
the drawing up of the schedule of risks for accident insurance, and respecting 
the procedure for allocating occupations to classes and coefficients of risk. Dated 
15 October 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 248-LXXXVI, p. 2021.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference. Fourteenth 
Session, Geneva 1930. Vol. 1. First and Second Parts. txut + 531 pp. Third Part 
( Appendices). Pp. 535-946. Vol. II. Report of the Director Presented to the Con- 
ference. 1v + 626 pp. Geneva, 1930. 


—— Unemployment and Public Works. Studies and Reports, Series C (Employ- 
ment and Unemployment), No. 15. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1931. 186 pp. 4s. ; $1. 

This report owes its existence to an Article in the Washington Recommenda- 
tion on Unemployment, to a Resolution of the International Labour Conference 
in 1926 and to the desire expressed by the Joint Committee on Economic Crises 
that more information on the subject should be obtained. The essential feature 
of the policy recommended at Washington in 1919 and at Geneva in 1926 is the 
co-ordination of works undertaken under public authority “with a view to reserving 
such work as far as practicable for periods of unemployment”, or, as the 1926 
Resolution put it, “the organisation of public works so as to counteract the fluctua- 
tions of private business”. Part I of the study has therefore been devoted mainly 
to this aspect of the question. Since 1919, however, while economic fluctuations 
have continued to prevail, a number of industrial countries, principally in Europe, 
have suffered from a long-continued economic disequilibrium involving more 
or less severe unemployment. There has been no period of boom in which those 
eountries could postpone their public works for a later depression period and they 
have been obliged to put in band after the crisis had already arrived extensive 
public works which would not ordinarily have been undertaken until a later period. 
Part II of the study is devoted to works of this kind. Part III contains a summary 
and conclusions. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case of the Free Zones of Upper 
Savoy and the District of Gex. (Second Phase.) Order of 6 December 1930. Series A. 
No. 24. Collection of Judgments. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1930. 43 pp. 


—— Free City of Danzig and International Labour Organisation. Series C. 
Acts and Documents relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the 
Court. No. 18. 11. Eighteenth Session. Documents relating to Advisory Opinion 
No. 18. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1930. 298 pp. 


Internationaler Frauenbund. Conseil international des Femmes. In’‘ernational 
Council of Women. Bericht ber die Generalversammlung. Rapport de I’ Assemblée 
quinquennale. Report on the Quinquenn al Meeting, Vienna, 1930. Edited by the 
Marchioness of AseRDEEN and Temarr. Tarland (Aberdeenshire). xxx: + 878 pp. 


League of Red Cross Societies. Second Conference on the Health and Welfare 
of Merchant Seamen Convoked at Geneva, 7-9 October 1929. Paris. 346 pp. 

The first part of this report, which is also published in French, contains the pro- 
eeedings of the Conference and the texts of the resolutions adopted. An important 
appendix contains documents concerning the Thirteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, which was devoted to maritime questions. 

The second part of the volume gives the full texts of the numerous reports 
presented to the Conference on the questions on the agenda: (1) general welfare 
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in ports ; (2) medico-social organisation (tuberculosis in the Mercantile Marine, 
and the campaign against venereal disease in the Mercantile Marine) ; (3) welfare 
on board ship (the treatment of sick seamen on ships having no doctor ; libraries 
on board ship ; organisation of sports, games and gymnastics on board ship). 

An index of speakers and a subject index are included. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRIA 
Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fir die Republik Osterreich. 
XI. Jahrgang. Vienna, 1930. x + 216 pp. 


CANADA 
Department of Immigration and Colonisation. British Family Settlement in 
New Brunsaick, Canada. Ottawa, 1929. 36 pp. 
_ A description of the scheme for the settlement of 500 British families in New 
Brunswick, particulars of which were given in the Monthly Record of Migration, 
Vol. II, October 1927, page 384. 


DANZIG 
Statistisches Landesamt. Danziger Statistisches Taschenbuch fiir 1930-1931. 
Danzig, 1930. 139 pp., maps. 


FINLAND 

Statistiska Centralbyran. Bureau central de Statistique. Statistisk Arsbok fir 
Finland. Ny Serie. Tjuguattonde Argangen 19 0. Annuaire statistique de Finla..de. 
Nouvelle Série. Vingt-huitiéme année, 190. Helsingfors, 1930. xx1 + 364 pp. 


FRANCE 

Conseil général de la Seine. Office départemental du placement et de la statis- 
tique du travail. Le fonctionnement de Office départemental du placement et de la 
statistique du travail et Vorganisation des secours du chémage dans le département 
de la Seine pendant Vannée 1929. XI*° Rapport présenté par MM. Henri Se.uier 
et Emile DesLtanpres, Paris, 1930. vii + 317 pp. 

This report, like the preceding ones, contains interesting data (statistics, texts 
of laws and regulations, circulars, etc.) and general surveys of the labour market, 
placing, apprenticeship, the employment of war pensioners, the foreign labour 
supply, unemployment, collective agreements, etc., during 1929 in the important 
industrial area of the Paris district. An analysis of this report appeared in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, 10 November 1930, pages 230-231. 


Rapport annuel adressé par le Gouvernement fran ais au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations conformément a Varticle 2. du Pacle sur Vadministration sous mandat 
du territoire du Cameroun pour Tannée 1929. Paris, 1930. 157 pp. 


INDO-CHINA 


Inspection générale du Travail. Compte rendu sur le fonctionnement de I’ Inspec- 
tion générale du Travail 1929-i9_0. Hanoi, 1930. 70 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsarbeitsministerium. Arbeitsschutzfragen nach den Jahresberichten der 
Gewerbeaufsichisbeamten und Bergbeh rden fiir das Jahr 19.9. 54. Sonderheft 
zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, 1930. 135 pp. 3.50 marks. 

German factory inspectors are required, in each of their annual reports, to 
answer certain special questions on conditions of work in industry and commerce. 
The results for 1929 are summarised in the 54th supplement to the Reichsarbeits-. 
blait, and discussed on uniform lines under the heading “ Labour protection ques- 
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tions’. A clear account is given of the modern system of apprenticeship in indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings, and the best way of promoting it ; of industrial 
risks in the artificial silk industry ; and of the prog ess made towards obtaining 
suitable seating accommodation for workers. A further section deals with hours of 
work in industry. From the safety point of view the co-ordinated reports of note- 
worthy accidents and safeguards are very instructive. For the first time a table 
is published showing the number and nature of the accidents throughout Germany. 
Taken as a whole, the volume is very valuable, and may be recommended to all 
who are interested in social questions. 


Rei eitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Zweiund- 
seehzigster Band. Drittes Heft. Berlin, 1930. Pp. 379-529. 


BAVARIA 

Bayer. Staatsministerium fiir Landwirtschaft und Arbeit. Arbeitsschutz und 
Gewerbeaufsicht in Bayern, mit einem Riickblick auf die geverbliche Entwicklung 
des Landes. By Heinrich Ktese. Munich, 1930. vim + 168 pp. 

Study on labour protection and factory inspection in Bavaria. After a short 
historical review of the development of industry and of industrial legislation in 
Bavaria, a chapter is devoted to the legislative and other measures concerning 
labour protection. The creation and development of factory inspection, its admin- 
istrative organisation and the activities of the inspectorate are examined in turn. 
The tasks of factory inspection, safety measures in industrial establishments, 
control of working hours, compliance with the terms of the employment contract, 
special protection of women and children and of home workers, general functions 
of the inspectorate, are the subjects dealt with in the principal chapters of this 
study, which also indicates the activities of other departments (police, mines inspec- 
torate, etc.) in connection with labour protection. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Medical Research Council. Reports of the Committee upon the Physiology of 
Vision. VIII. The Movements of the Eyes in Reading. By M. D. Vernon. Special 
Report Series, No. 148. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 45 pp. 9d. 

After a full description of the apparatus used for the study of the movements 
of the eye, which were recorded by photographing a beam of light reflected from 
the cornea on to a continuous.y moving film, the report sets forth the results of the 
experiments made and of a comparison of voluntary movements and fixations 
with return movements in reading. The results of the experiments lead to interest- 
ing conclusions regarding the efficiency of the reading processes and particularly 
regarding the influence of different mental concomitants (apprehension of mean- 
ing, interest, associated processes of thought and imagery, affective processes, 
kinaesthetic sensations, etc.) and individual differences. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Lighth Annual Report, 
including a Report of Matters dealt with by the Health Advisory Committee 1929. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 62 pp. 1s. 


—— —— Reports and Papers relating to Research into Coal Dust, Firedamp 
and Other Sources of Danger in Coal Mines. Vol. V, 1929. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1930. 322 pp., illustr. 7s. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report on an Enquiry into Remuneration, Hours of Em 
ployment, etc., in the Catering Trade in Great Britain in 1929. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1930. 207 pp. 

‘This report is analysed above (pages 405-411) under the heading “ Reports 
and Enquiries ”’. 


Statement of the Principal Measures taken by H.M. Government in Connection 
with Unemployment. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 22 pp. 4d. 

An analysis of this White Paper appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XX XVII, No. 6, 9 February 1931, pages 155-156. 
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HUNGARY 
Magyar Kir. Kézponti Statisztikai Hivatal. A szellemi munkdsok ésszeirasa 
; 1928. Magyar Statisztikai Kézlemények. Uj sorozat. 79. kétet. Budapest, 1930. 
i, 184 + 13 pp. 5 pengos. 
1 Report on the census of intellectual workers in Hungary of 1928. The enquiry 
i covered intellectual workers with a standard of education equivalent to at least 
é six years of secondary school teaching, or 277,343 intellectual workers of whom 
: 192,910 were engaged on intellectual work properly so called. Among the persons 
| enumerated 10,034 were unemployed ; 49.2 per cent of the total number of intel- 
i lectual workers belonged to the public services and liberal professions. The report 
Hi furnishes ample information on the conditions of the unemployed and on the 


increasingly serious situation of the middle classes in Hungary. 


INDIA 

Department of Industries and Labour. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in India for the Year ending 21 December 1929. Calcutta, 1930. vi + 182 
pp. Rs. 2-4 or 4s. 


ASSAM 
Reports on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam for the Year ending the 
30th June 1930. Shillong, 1930. 1s. 10d. or Rs. 1-3. 


JAPAN 


Bureau de la Statistique générale. Nombre des ouvriers au Japon et leurs salaires 
Tokyo, 1930. 49 pp. 


MALTA 
Emigration Department. ‘Annual Report, 1928-1929. Valletta, 1930. xxxv pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
DUTCH EAST INDIES ° 


Mededeelingen der Regeering omtrent enkele Onderwerpen van algemeen Belang 
(Juni 1930). Weltevreden, 1930. 167 pp., illustr. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Ministry of Public Works. Public Works Statement 1930. Wellington, 1930. 
XLviI + 173 pp., illustr. 
A note on this report appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 2, 12 January 1931, page 49. 


POLAND 
Ministerstwa Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. O Istocie Umovy 0 Prace. By Eugenjusz 
SissLé. Warsaw, 1930. 99 pp. 
Comparative study of Polish legislation and the legislation of other countries 
relating to the contract of employment. 


RUMANIA 
La caisse autonome des monopoles du Royaume de Roumanie. Bucarest, 1931. 
30 pp. 


RUSSIA 

Presidium of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the U.S.S.R. The 
Soviet Union Looks Ahead. The * Five-Year Plan for Economic Reconstruction. 
New York, Horace Liveright, 1929. xm + 275 pp., diagrams. 

The Presidium of the State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R. (Gosplan) 
gives in this work a detailed survey of the main features of the F.ve-Year Plan of 
‘economic reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. This well-produced official publication 
will be welcomed by all interested in the economic development of Russia. 


‘SPAIN 
Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsi*n. Inspecciin General de Emigracién. Estad:stica 
general de la Migracion espajola en 1929. Madrid, 1930. 622 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 

Office fédéral des assurances sociales. Les institutions d’assurance-vieillesse, 
invalidité et survivants existant en Suisse a la fin de Vannée 1925. Statistique des 
caisses de secours. Berne, 1929. 306 pp. 

Prior to drafting the Bill on insurance against old age and for surviving depen- 
dants in case of death, the Swiss Federal Council decided to institute an enquiry 
into the situation of public and private insurance and pension funds in Switzerland. 
This enquiry was conducted by the Federal Social Insurance Office with the assist- 
ance of the secretariat of the Federation of Swiss Employers’ Associations. The 
report now published is the first document enabling an accurate estimate to be 
formed of the effort made by the Swiss Confederation, cantons and communes, 
transport undertakings, insurance companies and private undertakings in general 
to institute some form of insurance for the benefit of their staffs. Clearly presented, 
it gives for each insurance institution a brief account of its technical features 
and financial situation. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Department of Mines and Industries. Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau. Report 
for the Year ended 51 July 1929. Pretoria, 1930. 64 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The report emphasises the marked decrease in cases of silicosis among miners 
between 1926 and 1929, which is attributed to the efficacy of the preventive 


measures adopted. 


‘Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of Migration, 1929 ( Abridged). Special 
Report Series. No. 69. Pretoria, 1930. 14 pp. 


Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Labour Resources of the 
Union. Pretoria. Govt. Printer, 1930. 30 pp. 

This report is analysed above (pages 398-405) under the heading * Reports and 
En quiries 


UNITED STATES 
Department of Agriculture. Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing 1920-1930. 
By R. H. Exswortnu. Circular No. 121. Washington, 1930. 56 pp. 10 cents. 
The numerous tables in this report include data based on a count of the active 
farmers’ co-operative societies in the United States in 1930, with estimates as to 
the membership in 1928 for each of the States in the various commodity groups 
and estimates on the same basis for the business transactions for the 1927-1928 
marketing season. Comparisons with the previous years (1920-1925) show the de- 
velopment of the various kinds of agricultural co-operative societies. 


' Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Proceedings of the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions held at Buffalo, N.Y., 6-11 October 19.9. Workmen’s Insurance 
and Compensation Series, No. 511. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. 
vill + 345 pp. 50 cents. 

Among the reports presented to the meeting may be mentioned a general 

review of workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States for 1929 (C. F. 
SHARKEY), the report of the Committee on Statistics and Compensation Insurance 

Cost (L. W. Harcs), a paper on occupational diseases (C. R. Buun7), a study of 
silicosis in rock drillers (Dr. A. J. Lanza), and the papers on industrial diseases 
and compensation (Dr. May R. Mayers) and on medical care and cost (F. M. 

Wixcox). In the section of the Proceedings devoted to accident prevention special 

mention may be made of the reports on accidents and health hazards in the 

chemical industries (W. J. Burke and J. A. BurcKet). 
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—— Children’s Bureau. Child Labour in New Jersey. Part I. Em; of 
School Children. By Nettie P. McGit1 and Mary Skinner. Bureau Publication 
No. 192. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. v + 140 pp. 25 cents. 

The study is one of a series dealing with child employment in New Jersey made 
by the State Children’s Bureau. It is divided into street work and occupations 
Mi other than street work (manufacturing, transportation, trade, domestic and per- 
Ht sonal service, clerical occupations, and miscellaneous), each being exhaustively 
i treated with the aid of numerous tables. An appendix gives the text of the New 
Jersey child labour laws. 


NEW YORK 


/ Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. Effect of Noise on Hearing 
of Industrial Workers. Special Bulletin No. 166. Albany, 1930. 42 pp. 


This study, undertaken to determine whether or not there was any permanent 

deafening in workers in noisy occupations, covers 1,040 workers (630 women and 

410 men) employed in seven factories making biscuits, tin cans, razor blades, 

books, shoes, silk hosiery, carpets and rugs, and two groups of clerical workers, 

one in the New York State Department of Labour and the other in the State 

Insurance Fund. It shows the incidence and extent of deafening, its causes, ear 
conditions observed, the distribution of deafening according to the age of the worker, 
the effect of noise on hearing at different ages, and the effect of the length of exposure 

to noise on the hearing of the workers. The recommendations made are as follows : 

(1) tests of hearing should be made on all workers at the beginning of employ- 

ment (this in the course of several years would give standards whereby the judging 

of hearing in the different age groups would be rendered possible) ; (2) periodic 
examinations should be made where the workers are subjected to more than a 

moderate amount of noise ; (3) certain types of machines should be isolated ; 

(4) sufficient ventilation should be provided to remove all vapours, more especially 

any vapour which might tend to harden cerumen in the auditory canal and thus 
temporarily affect hearing. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Centralni odbor za Posredovanje Rada u Beogradu. Zavrsni racun. Javnih 
berzi rada i Centralnog odbora za posredovanja e rada za I. i II. polugodiste 19.9. 
Zagreb, 1930. 139 pp. 
Financial reports for 1929 of the public employment offices and of the Central 
Employment Committee. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Barta, Dr. Erwin. Das Auslandsdeutschtum. Vienna, Leipzig, Osterreichischer 
Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft und Kunst, 1930. 61 pp., illustr. 
Brief description of the situation of Germans living outside Germany, Austria, 
Luxemburg, Liechtenstein and Switzerland. The author distinguishes four groups : 
closed linguistic areas, linguistic islets in Eastern Europe, scattered Germans, and 
groups in oversea countries. He considers as German all persons who claim to 
belong to the German people, and as criteria does not take into account their 
political nationality but considers their mother tongue and their standard of cul- 
ture, 


Bartels, Dr. M., and Knepper, Dr. W. Das Augenzittern der Bergleute. Seine 
soziale Bedeutung, Ursache, Hdufigkeit und die durch das Zittern bedingten Be- 
schwerden. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 31. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1930. 1v + 49 pp., illustr. 6.90 marks. 

Pamphlet on miners’ nystagmus in Germany and the research work effected 
in connection with it both underground and at the surface in the mines of the 
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Ruhr. A statement of the results is followed by a clinical study of objective and 
subjective symptoms (ocular disturbances, apparent movement of objects, headaehe, 
vertigo, etc.), and by a discussion of the etiologic factors of this affection. The 
enquiry carried out in Germany has brought out the importance of lighting and 
the detrimental effect on general health of the use of modern implements in coal 


cutting. 


Bernard, Dr. Léon. La défense de la santé publique pendant la guerre. La guerre 
et la santé publique. Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale. Série 
francaise. Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internationale. Paris, 
Les Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. 
vil + 338 pp. 

General study on the public health measures taken in France during the war : 
general protective measures, special measures against epidemics, the campaign 
against social diseases. Special mention may be made of the chapter in the last 
part of the book on the protection of motherhood and infant welfare, in which are 
described the measures taken in this connection for the benefit of women workers. 


Bernhard, N. Der Kampf um die Verkiirzung der Arbeitszeit und der Acht- 
stundentag im Baugewerbe. Vortragsmaterial fiir die Funktionire des Deutschen 
Baugewerksbundes. Hamburg, Deutscher Baugewerksbund, 1929. 89 pp. 


Boelitz, Otto. Das Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtum, seine Geschichte und seine 
Bedeutung. Zweite durchgearbeitete Auflage. Munich, Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 
1930. vir + 277 + 36 pp., illustr. 

Based on carefully selected material and presented in a clear and concise form, 
this work is the best that has yet been published on the history and present posi- 
tion of Germans living on the frontier and in foreign countries. Maps, photographs 
and a full index add to its value. 


Béhme, Dr. A., and Lucanus, Dr. C. Der Verlauf der Staublungenerkrankung 
bei den Gesteinhauern des Ruhrkohlengebietes. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der 
Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbe- 
hygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 33. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1930. 147 pp. 18 marks. 

Study on silicosis among rock miners in coal mines. The principal topics dealt 
with are the geological structure of the ground, chemical analysis of the lungs for 
the detection of dust, comparison of the results of clinical and post mortem examina- 
tions, clinical observations on the development of pulmonary silicosis, study of 
silicosis in its different stages, and clinical researches into the relation between 
silicosis and tuberculosis. This important study ends with a chapter on coal hewers, 
who suffer less from silicosis than rock miners, and with a short description of 
preventive measures against dust in certain unhealthy processes. 


Bourdier, Dr. F., and Schaaff, Dr. E. Les procédés dexamen de la vision des 
couleurs. Rapport présenté 4 la Société d’Ophtaimologie de Paris le 16 novembre 
1930. Paris, 1930. 256 pp. 

Important study on colour vision. After a short history of the subject, the report 
presents a close study of the factors considered in testing colour vision (quality 
of the light, radiation, colours, etc.), and of the tests applied (colours used, study 
of the eye and its physiological and pathological defects from the standpoint of 
colour vision). He then makes a detailed study of the apparatus used and of the 
technique of colour vision tests, and concludes with considerations on the tests 
described (influence of illumination, perception of degrees of lighting, of objects in 
monochrome, and of colours in relation to surrounding objects, chronoptometry 
of colour vision, mental processes in colour vision, etc.). 

A bibliography of 32 pages is included, in which the works published by the 
om ance Labour Office on the hygiene of the eye and colour vision are men- 


Braeutigam, Dr. Harald. Kapitalismus, Volkseinkommen, Arbeitslosigkeit. 
Grundziige einer Theorie tiber eine Gemeinwirtschaft mit nationalem Erwerbestreben. 
Berlin, Emil Ebering, 1930. 65 pp. 
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The assertion that capitalism automatically ensures the fullest satisfaction 
of the needs of the community for the reason that capital flows always to those 
branches of production where demand is greatest, since it finds there the widest 
margin of profit, is only justified, according to Dr. Braeutigam, on the hypothesis 
of an isolated economy. But there is no such thing as an isolated economy. Each 
country can, without disadvantage, specialise in some line of production, and with 
the fruits of its exports buy from foreign countries the commodities it requires. 
The aim of each country should th refore be to obtain the maximum money income, 
but the capitalist system often proves an obstacle to its fulfilment. Although wages 
form an essential part of national income, capitalism takes into account only the 
income earned by capital, and the concern for adequate returns leads to artificial 
limitation of production, in particular through the formation of cartels. In many 
cases, by forgoing interest on capital, prices could be lowered and production 
extended, in such a way that the increase in wages would more than compensate 
the loss of the income from capital which had been sacrificed. The criterion to be 
observed for new investments should not be solely the income or interest assured 
on the capital invested, but the total income, including the wages which they will 
enable to be paid. Where concern for interest on capital hinders the extension 
of production and so prevents the total income from increasing, the State should 
further the development of production by expropriating, if necessary, private 
undertakings, or by creating public ones. It is especially in the branches of industry 
that employ a great deal of labour, usuall: producing raw materials or semi-manu- 
factured goods, that such State intervention could operate usefully, for it is in 
these branches that the renunciation of the interest on capital would result in an 
increase in the total income. The extension of production in these branches would 
considerably reduce unemployment, while the whole economic situation would 
benefit from the decrease in prices of raw materials. An economic council should 
be instituted, the author considers, with a view to directing capital towards the 
different branches of production, account being taken of the “ total return ” it is 
possible to obtain. The author examines exhaustively the various repercussions 
of the economic policy he advocates. 


Bredenbreuker, Dr. Heinrich. Die Revision der Kreditgenossenschaften im 
Deutschen Genossenschafisverband. (§ : 3 des Reichsgesetzes betreffend die Erw rbs- 
und Wirtschafisgenossenschaften vom 1 Mai 1889.) Veréffentlichungen des Insti- 


tuts fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der Universitat Frankfurt a. Main. Heraus- 


gegeben von Dr. J. H Heft I. Berlin, Deutscher Genossenschafts-Verlag, 
1930. x1 + 293 pp. 

This work by Dr. Heinrich Bredenbreuker, Director of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment of the Dresdner Bank at Frankfort-on-Main, represents a valuable contri- 
bution to the development of auditing in co-operative societies. The author's 
object is the improvement and reform of auditing so as to make it a better in- 
strument of co-operative self-help. Starting with an instructive account of the 
development of the idea of auditing, the author shows how the German Co-oper- 
ative Union, which, with its predecessors, was originally opposed to the idea of 
auditing, and only unwillingly submitted to the authority of the law, finally 
gave the law its whole-hearted support. Still treating the subject historically, 
the author then discusses auditing in relation to the law and the regulations and 
resolutions of co-operative congresses, and deals critically with aJ] these. He insists 


- especially on the inadequacy and defectiveness of purely formal auditing, and 


shows that only formal auditing, accompanied by the material verification which 
was required even at an earlier period, can give a complete idea of the position 
of a society. For the purposes of investigation the author had at his disposal 
250 auditors’ reports some of which are reproduced in full, while extracts are 
given from others. While Dr. Bredenbreuker begins by explaining the essential 
function of auditing, he also gives the reader a very detailed and thorough account 
of the practice of auditing as carried on by the various auditing societies. 


Brooks, R.P. The Industrialisation of the South. University of Georgia, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research. Study No. 1. Athens, Georgia, 
1929. 20 pp. 25 cents. 

This study, by the Director of the Bureau of Business Research set up in the 
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School of Commerce of the University of Georgia in 1928, is the first of a series 
of studies of economic conditions in the Southern States. of the United States of 


America. 


Carr, A. S. Comyns, and Fordham, Wilfrid. Recent Minin gLegislation including 
the Coal Mines Act, 1930 (Annotated). London, Butterworth and Co., 1931. 
xx + 234+ 18 pp. 


Cloud, Arthur David. Pensions in Modern Industry. The Legal, Actuarial 
and Economic Principles of the Problem of the Aged Employee. Chicago, Hawkins 
and Loomis Co., 1930. xxv + 531 pp. 

As its title implies, this book is a study of the principles of industrial pensions ; 
the description of existing types of schemes is merely illustrative of the principles 
they involve. The elements of the problem are precisely stated, and the solutions 
are reached by strictly logical methods. In point of comprehensiveness of treat- 
ment and depth of thought, the book stands by itself in the literature of industrial 
pensions. 

The author advocates pension schemes which shall be free from any trace 
of charity. Continuity of service has a definite value to the employer, corresponding 
to the loss resulting from labour turnover. A pension scheme can be made to pay 
for itself, in so far as it brings about a reduction in labour turnover. “ The benefit 
to the pensioners is nothing more than the distribution among them of the portion 
of turnover cost which they have saved by their continuity of service.” It is 
admitted that pension schemes have not hitherto reduced labour turnover as 
much as they were expected to do, but this fact is attributed to the doubts which 
workers have entertained as to whether the promised pension would ever be paid. 
Pensions should, it is argued, be paid in virtue of legally enforceable contracts, 
and be financed by methods which offer a maximum degree of security. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. XXWVII° Congrés syndical tenu 2-4 aoit 
1930 a Bruxelles. Compte rendu sténographique. Brussels, 1930. 138 pp. 


Compania madrilena de urbanizacién. Guia de la Ciudad Lineal, 1930-1931. 
Madrid. 108 pp., illustr. 1 peseta. 


Coyaje>, Sir J. C. The Indian Currency System (1835-1926). Sir William 
Meyer Lectures for the Year 1929. Madras, University of Madras, 1930. vir +- 
326 + xvuI pp. 5 rupees or 7s. 6d. 


Degrelle, Léon. Les taudis. Préface de M. le Ministre Heyman. Louvain, 
Editions Rex. 61 pp., illustr. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. T'itigkeitsbericht fiir das Jahr 
1929-193. Frankfort-on-Main, 1930. 59 pp. 

After some information on the general activities of the German Industrial 
Hygiene Association during the year 1929-1930, the report analyses briefly the 
publications issued since 1929, gives an account of the sixth annual meeting of 
the Association, and of the courses and lectures given on various occasions, and 
describes the activities of the Association in the following spheres : medical and 
technical problems of industrial hygiene, organisation of industrial hygiene, in- 
dustrial physiology and psychology, office hygiene and health measures in commer- 
cial undertakings, suppression of noises in industry, exhibitions and publicity 
in favour of industrial hygiene, library and information services. The report 
contains a list of the publications of the Association and a list of its various 
technical committees. q 

Duchosal, Enrico. La Societa delle Nazioni. Cio che é, cio che fa. Pubblica- 
zioni dell’ Associazione italiana per la Societé delle Nazioni. Rome, Anonima 
Romana Editoriale, 1930. 103 pp. 10 lire. 

Translation from the French of a pamphlet intended for purposes of propaganda, 
giving a brief summary of the organisation and work of the League of Nations 
and of its institutions. 
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Eza, Vizconde de. El enigma ruso y el ocaso socialista. Madrid, Ruiz Hermanos, 
1930. 163 pp. 

In the first three chapters of this book the author examines the various economic 
problems of the U.S.S.R., in particular the agrarian question and the industrial 
situation. He considers that Communism as it is practised in that country has given 
no positive results other than the introduction of a system of rationing, from which 
he concludes that it is impossible to achieve the socialist order by violence. In 
subsequent chapters he analyses a few books dealing with the theory of Socialism 
and points out that the fundamental principles of Marxism no longer correspond 
to the requirements of real life, that Socialists themselves have abandoned them, 
and that the modifications proposed by modern theorists like Mr. Montagnon 
are in reality in direct contradiction to these principles. He considers, therefore, 
that Socialism as a doctrine is losing ground. 


Faber, Herbert. Leistungssteigerung beim Maschineschreiben durch Platz- 
gestaltung. Von der Siichs. Technischen Hochschule zu Dresden zur Erlangung 
der Wiirde eines Doktors der Wirtschaftswissenschaften. Dresden, Otto Franke, 
1930. 62 pp. 

Study on the rationalisation of typewriting. After considering the influence 
of different factors (rationalisation of the construction of typewriters, vocational 
guidance and selection, typewriting without looking at the keyboard, introduction 
of piece work, increase in spare time, etc.), the author endeavours to show the im- 
portant part played by certain other factors : posture and place of work, seating, 
support for the feet, position of the arms, copy-holder, lighting, dictaphone, en- 
vironment and general effects of the work. The author cites the results of experi- 
ments in respect to the greater number of these factors. 


Fabrikarzte in der chemischen Industrie. Arztliche Merkblitter iiber berufliche 
Erkrankungen, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Werordnung des Reichs- 
arbeitsministers von 11. Februar 1929 tiber Ausdehnung der Unfallversicherung auf 
Berufskrankheiten. Dritte Auflage. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbe- 
hygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene in 
Frankfurt a. M. Neue Folge. Heft 28. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1930. 130 pp., 
illustr. 

After an introduction dealing with the German Order of 11 February 1929 
on compensation for occupational diseases, this pamphlet contains a number of 
articles on the diseases covered by the Order. The poisons and harmful substances 
studied are : lead, phosphorus, mercury, arsenic, manganese, and their compounds, 
benzeue ind homologous products, nitro and amido derivatives of the aromatic series, 
carbon disulphide, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbon monoxide, X rays and radiant 
energy. Other articles are devoted to the following occupational diseases: chronic 
and recurrent chronic dermatitis due to galvanising processes, the working of exotic 
woods, soot, paraflin, tar, anthracene, pitch and associated substances ; affections 
of the muscles, bones and joints due to the use of pneumatic tools ; diseases due 
to Thomas slag ; silicosis ; Schneeberg’s cancer ; deafening due to noise ; cataract ; 
ankylostomiasis ; tropical diseases ; infectious diseases among health workers. 
Each article is written by a specialist. 


Fliigel, Felix, and Faulkner, Harold U. Readings in the Economic and Social 
History of the United States. New York, London, Harper, 1929. x1 + 978 pp. 


Frauenberufe in der evangelischen Kirche, Inneren Mission und Wohlfahris- 
pflege. Werausgegeben von Willy Scuicx. Der Evangelische Wohlfahrtsdienst. 
Herausgegeben von D. I. Srerywec. Heft 19. Berlin, Wichern Verlag, 1929. 
78 pp. 

This pamphlet examines the occupations of women within the German Pro- 
testant Church and in Christian social work. For each occupation the conditions 
of admission, the aptitudes and the training required, and the working conditions 
are indicated. In addition to purely religious activities, the different aspects of 
social work are studied : duties of secretaries to charitable organisations, welfare 
workers and visitors, nurses, assistants in child welfare centres and day nurseries, 
mission representatives in railway stations, prison welfare workers, etc. 
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-< “Gronckel, C. de. Offensive communale contre les taudis. De 500 logements 
malsains, @ 126 en deux ans. Une expérience locale belge. Rapport sur quelques 
méthodes, applications et résultats présenté au Comité d’Izelles de la Ligue nationale 
belge contre les taudis. Ixelles, 1929. 27 pp. 


Guirin, Jean. Le réveil des pierres. Histoire dune coopérative (1919-1929). 
Preface by Léon Guittet. Compiégne, Robert Bourson, 1930. 99 pp. 


Halbjahresbuch der Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. F. Bernopv, Dr. B. Leare.pr und Dr. O. Wercerr. 3. und 4. Band. 
Jahrgang 1929. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 333 pp. and 282 pp. 

Attention was drawn in the September 1929 issue of the Int-rnational Labour 
Review (Vol. XX, No. 3, page 463) to the first volume of this useful collection, 
which gives a well ordered survey of works concerning placing and unemploy- 
ment insurance in Germany, and of administrative decrees and relative judicial 
decisions. The third and fourth volumes relate respectively to the first and second 
halves of 1929. 


‘Ham, Arthur H., and Robinson, Leonard C. A Credit Union Primer. Revised 
1930 by Rolf Nucenr. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. 149 pp. 50 
cents. 

The first edition of the “ Credit Union Primer ”’ appeared in 1914 when there 
were but few credit unions in the United States. The edition revised by Mr. Nugent 
takes into account the recent development of the credit union movement. The 
activity of a credit union is explained in the first part of this book in the form of 
questions and answers. This is followed by the reproduction of standard by-laws, 
and a list of books and forms needed by a credit union. The last part of the book 
consists of an analysis of Credit Union Enabling Acts passed in the different States. 


Heimann, Eduard. Soziale Theorie des Kapitalismus. Theorie der Sozial- 
politik. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1929. viii + 234 pp. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Agricultural Co-operation in England. A Survey. 
London, George Routledge, 1930. vi + 272 pp. 

A short history of the agricultural co-operative movement in England and 
an account of the structure and purpose of agricultural co-operative societies are 
followed by a detailed survey by counties. Upon this survey is based a further 
examination of the functions of the movement, occupying nine chapters. The 
book includes a map showing the distribution of societies, a statistical summary 
of the survey by counties, a list of societies arranged in functional groups, showing 
affiliations, and an alphabetical list of societies. 


Huitfeldt, Carl. Gulfisk og haier ; Streiftog i Europas havnebyer. Oslo, Gyldendal 
Norsk Forlag, 1929. 141 pp. 

Study made on the spot of social conditions in various important European 
ports, published in connection with the discussion on this question at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, where it was raised largely on Norwegian initiative. 


Jahresbericht iiber die Tiitigkeit der preussischen Gewerbemedizinalrite wahrend 
des Kalenderjahres 19 9. Im Auftrage des Ministers fiir Volkswohlfahrt heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Alfred Beyer und Dr. Hermann Geren. Verdffentlichungen 
aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung. XXXIII. Band. 3. Heft. (Der ganzen 
Sammlung 296. Heft.) Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1930. 212 pp. 


Like former issues, this annual report on the activities of the medical inspec- 
torate in Prussia examines, in the first part, the professional activities of the 
inspectors and their scientific and educational work. The second part deals with 
factory hygiene, workers’ health, first aid, and rescue work. The third part is 
devoted to statistics of sickness funds, and to occupational diseases, their notifica- 
tion and compensation. The fourth part gives data relating to occupational diseases 
arranged according to industries. The last part contains a number of conclusions 
and recommendations relating to the activities of medical inspectors. 
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Kelsen, Hans. Der Staat als Integration. Eine prinzipielle Auseinandersetzung, 
Vienna, Julius Springer, 1930. 91 pp. 

This book contains not only a criticism of the work of Professor Rudolf Senn, 
Verfassung und Verfassungsrecht (Munich, Duncker und Humblot, 1928), but also 
upholds Mr. Kelsen’s own so-called “ normative ’’ theory of the State against the 
new theory of “ integration ”’. 


Lamb, Jefferson D. H. The Origin and Development of Social Legislation in 
China. Edited by Maxwell Srewart, M.A. Peiping, Yenching University, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Social Work, 1930. 73 pp. 

The author analyses the movement in favour of social legislation in China and 
traces its origin not only to the evolution of Chinese social thought but also to 
foreign influence — in particular that of foreign capitalism — and to the movement 
for international labour legislation. He examines the Chinese legislative provisions 
relating to mines and factories, trade unions, conciliation and arbitration, and the 
anti-opium regulations and legislation. 


Lazzarini, Vittorio. Antichi ordinamenti veneziani a tutela del lavoro dei garzoni. 
Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto, di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. Anno academico 1928- 
1929. Tomo LXXXVIII. Parte seconda. Venice, Carlo Ferrari, 1929. 22 pp. 


Ligue de Il’Enseignement. Le réle de l'éducation dans la préservation de la santé 
publique. Résumés et rapports. Palais des Académies, 25-26 octobre 1930. Document 
No. 73. Publication périodique. Journées médico-pédagogiques organisées par la 
Société belge de médecine préventive et d’eugénique et la Ligue de l’enseignement, 
Brussels, 1930. x + 216 pp. 

Among the numerous reports presented at the 1930 meeting of the Belgian 
Society of Preventive Medicine and Eugenics and the Education League, special 
mention may be made of the report by Dr. A. LanGEe.rz, Chief of the Belgian 
Industrial Medical Service, on “ The réle of education in the protection of the 
worker ”’, in which he shows the necessity of inculcating sound notions of hygiene 


and personal protection, especially as “ without the co-operation of the worker, 
all the measures taken by public authorities to ensure his safety and protect his 
health are ineffectual and useless’. In the introduction to his report, Dr. Langelez 
says that “ the action of the authorities should gradually be replaced by the active 
collaboration of the worker. Who better than the teacher is in a position to create 
and to develop a sense of the importance of hygiene and of prophylactic measures, 
which should be the worker’s safeguard throughout his working life ? ” 


Markham, S. F. A History of Socialism. London, A. and C. Black, 1930, 
328 pp. 

The author sketches the principles and history of the leading schools of Socialism, 
the growth of the Internationals, and the extension of socialist theory and practice 
throughout the world. A short reference is made to the aims and work of the 
International Labour Organisation. 


Matsuda, T. The Family Budget Enquiry in Japan, 1926-1927. XIX¢ Session 
de l'Institut international de Statistique. Tokyo, 1930. 39 pp. 

This report is analysed above (pagcs 388-398) under the nee - Reports and 
Enquiries 


Mayer, Dr. Rudolf L. Das Gewerbeekzem. Pathogenese, Diagnose. Versicherungs- 
rechtliche Stellung. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Heraus- 
gegeberi von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 30. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1930. 89 pp. 7.50 marks. 

Study on occupational eczema. When this affection occurs its etiology must 
be investigated from the double standpoint of therapeutics and, in Germany, 
of insurance against occupational diseases, since certain forms of occupational 
eczema are compensated. 

The first part of the study deals with the definition, the clinical symptomatology 
and the treatment of occupational eczema, and prophylactic measures. The second 
part describes the etiological diagnosis of occupational eczema and the technique 
of the cutaneous reactions concerned. The third part deals with compensation 
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and gives a list of processes and undertakings covered by the provisions relating 
to compensation, and a list of the different forms of occupational eczema which 
are notifiable and entitle to compensation. This pamphlet, which should be of 
great service to German doctors, can be read with profit by all specialists in indus- 
trial hygiene. 


Bell Telephone Co. A Safety Code for Plant Employees. Michigan, 
1930. 1v + 96 pp., illustr. 


Mitchell, Broadus, and Mitchell, George Sinclair. The Industrial Revolution 
in the South. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1930. x1v + 298 pp. 


Mitteldeutscher Arbeitgeberverband der Kreise und Gemeinden. Zusammen- 
stellung der Bestimmungen iiber die Beschdftigung Schwerbeschddigter. Magdeburg. 
12 pp. 

Myers, George E., Little, Gladys M., and Robinson, Sarah A. Planning your 
Future. An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High School Grades. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. x1 + 417 pp., illustr. $1.50. 


Office coopératif belge. Compte-rendu du XVIIme Congrés a Liége, 21-23 juin 
193). Brussels. 159 pp. 12 frs. 


Pinkevitch, Albert P. The New Education in the Soviet Republic. Translated 
under the auspices of the International Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, by Nucia Pzrtmutrer. Edited by George S. Counts. New York, 
John Day, 1929. x11 + 403 pp. 

This important book is, with a few modifications, the English translation of a 
course of lectures given by the author at the Second Moscow University. The 
first two parts are devoted almost entirely to general theory and pre-school and 
school education. The exposition of pedagogical theori:s and of general educa- 
tional plans is exhaustive ; it is illustrated by synoptic tables giving the curricula 
of the primary and secondary schools under the Soviet system. The third part 
deals with vocational and adult education and the training of educational workers. 
This part, much less full than the preceding parts from the theoretical point of 
view, contains detailed information on the organisation of these branches of educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. 


Richter, Dr. Lutz. Kurzarbeit fiir Angestellte. Ein Rechtsgutachten. Mit einer 
Einfihrung von Hans H >xsar. Schriftenreihe des Gewerkschaftbundes der Ange- 
stellten. Berlin, Sieben-Stabe Verlag, 1930. 29 pp. 


Ruziewicz, Stanislas T. Le probléme de l’émigration polonaise en Allemagne, 
Préface de Henri Fuss. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. 308 pp. 

An exhaustive study of the seasonal emigration of Polish agricultural workers 
to Germany. The author examines in turn the general features of this emigration, 
its causes, the organisation of the movement and the legal provisions relating to 
the employment of foreigners in Germany. He considers the problem from its 

origin and describes its development down to recent years.. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that this seasonal migration does not proceed from artificial causes, but 
is a result of economic necessity which is likely to persist. With this in mind, he 
suggests a certain number of measures designed to simplify and rationalise the orga- 
nisation of the movement. The book contains numerous diagrams and interesting 
statistical tables. 


Santibafiez, Enrique. Ensayo acerca de la Inmigracijn Mexicana en los Estados 
Unidos. San Antonio, Texas, The Clegg Co., 1930. 105 pp. 
. This pamphlet, published at the expense: of the Mexican Government, brings 
together some twenty articles by Mr. Santib4iez, Mexican Consul-General at San 
Antonio, which appeared in 1929 in a Mexican newspaper. They contain a li ely 
historical survey of Mexican emigration, and an account of the conditions under 
which this emigration was and is effected, and of the sociological problems to which 
it has given rise. Basing his observations on wide practical experience, the author 
then analyses, from the standpoint of the Mexican immigrant, the United States 
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immigration laws and the manner in which they are administered ; he mencenne in 
this connection some serious criticisms. 


Sollier, Dr. Paul. Industrie et médecine (La médecine industrielle). Nederlandsch 
Institut voor Efficiency. Efficiency Dagen, November 1930. Publicatie No. 47. 
Amsterdam, 1930. 22 pp. 

After recalling the réle of medicine in organised communities, the author 
considers first aid and medical examinations in industry (first aid in the strict 
sense, enquiries after accidents, medical examinations before resumption of work, 
medical examination on admission to employment), health services, safety services, 
industrial physiology, the human factor and psychotechnics. Finally, he calls 
attention to the need of supplementary knowledge of an administrative and techno- 
logical order by industrial doctors, and also to the question of their professional 
training. 


Vecozols, Irma. Sieviete un Kooperacija. Riga, 1930. 31 pp. 


Verband der Deutschen Berufsgenossenschaften. Unfallverhiitung durch das 
Bild (Wahrschau- Bilder). Berlin. ey pp., illustr. 


Verth, Dr. M. zur. Behandlung der Finger- und Handverletzungen. Hefte zur 
Unfallheilkunde. Beihefte zur Monatsschrift fiir Unfallheilkunde und Versicherungs- 
medizin. Herausgegeben von Dr. M. zur Vertu. Heft 6. Leipzig, F. C. W. Vogel. 
72 pp. 4.80 marks. 

A full description of the treatment of injuries to the fingers and to the sane 
(cuts and abrasions, crushing, fracture, necrosis and gangrene, etc.). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Boer, Dr. H. Cohen. The Coolie-Contract at Geneva. Offprint, translated from 
Political Economic Weekly (Politiek Economisch Weekblad) of 20 January and 
5 February 1930. 21 pp. 


Buisson, Ferdinand. Condorcet. Réformateurs sociaux. Collection de textes, 
dirigée par C. Bouci&. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1929. 137 pp. 


Chew, Oswald. La question des dettes inter-alliées. Etudes réunies et publiées 
en Amérique en 1928, sous le titre The Stroke of the Moment. Traduit de l’anglais 
par le Prof. Pierre Grroup et le Colonel Charles Jacos. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1931. 
413 pp. 


Dubois-Richard, P. L’organisation technique de Etat. Préface de M. GERMAIN- 
MarTIN. Etudes pragmatiques de droit public interne et international. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1930. 1x + 331 pp. 


La Fédération européenne. Les meilleurs des cing cents projets soumis au cone 
cours de La Revue des Vivants. Paris, “* La Revue des Vivants”’. 438 pp. 30 frs. 


Machatschek, Dr. Fritz. Die Tschechoslowakei. Weltpolitische Biicherei. Heraus« 
gegeben von Dr. Adolf Granowsky. Band 8. Berlin, Zentral-Verlag, 1928. 79 pp. 


Mitteldeutscher Arbeigeberverband der Kreise und Gemeinden. Uebersichiskarte 
und Nachschlageverzeichnis der privaten, kommunalen und gemischtwirtschaftlichen 
Neben- und Kleinbahnen, Strassenbahnen, Hoch- und Untergrundbahnen Deuisch- 
lands. Magdeburg. 82 pp. 


Modern Publicity. Commercial Art Annual. Edited by F. A. Mercer and W. 
Gaunt. London, The Studio Ltd., 1930. 172 pp. 


Muresanu, Constantin. L’¢ducation de Vadolescent par la composition libre. 
Collection d’actualités pédagogiques. Publiée sous les auspices de l'Institut J. J: 
Rousseau et de la Société belge de Pédotechnie. Neuchatel, Paris, Delachaux et 
Niestlé, 1930. 206 pp. 


Riderer, Dr. Ludwig. Das ABC des Youngplans und der Haager Gesetze. Hestine 
Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 72 pp. 
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